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GRACE ON SIGHT BILLS. 


Cases have recently arisen in the Courts of New York and Louisiana, wherein it 
has been decided that Bills at Sight are entitled to grace. 

This is at variance with ordinary usage among the Banks of New York, Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore, although recognised for many years at Boston. 

Our readers will find this subject discussed at page 144 of the present volume, in 
an article written by the Cashier of one of the Virginia Banks. It is a point of great 
importance to bankers and brokers, and it is desirable that the subject should be 
closely examined by those who deal in commercial paper. 

While any uncertainty exists upon the point in question, it would be prudent for 
those who purchase bills payable at sight, to take them with the words “without 
grace”’ inserted. 

Our banking friends should be provided with “Story on Bills,’’ and also with 
«Byles on Bills of Exchange,” published at Philadelphia, 1848. 

The following cases and extracts will furnish our readers with the latest authorities 
upon these topics: 


Grace on Sight Bills. 


Alanson Trask et al. vs. Warwick Martin and Joseph S. Lake—This 
was a suit on a sight bill drawn by Martin & Co., of New Orleans, on 
James S. Lake & Co., New York. The cause was tried in the New 
York Common Pleas, before Judge Ingraham, on the 9th October, 1848, 
E. Terry, Esq., for the plaintiffs produced the original draft, proved the 
signatures of the drawers, that the bill was presented for payment and 
duly protested for non-payment, and notice given, and here rested the 
case. 

Edwards Pierrepont, Esq., the defendant’s counsel, thereupon moved 
for a non-suit, on the ground that the bill had not been presented for 
acceptance, and that grace had not been allowed ; and insisted that sight 
bills were entitled to the same days of grace as time bills, and fortified 
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this position by citing many English and American authorities. The 
court after holding the case under advisement, sustained the position 


taken by the defendant’s counsel and granted the non-suit. 
New York, October, 1848. 


A very important case has lately been decided in New Orleans, which 
appears to have created considerable excitement in that city, and the 
decision will, if confirmed by the Supreme Court of Louisiana, lead to 
a revolution in the system of drawing drafts, upon this and other 
northern cities. It seems that a certain banking firm in New Orleans 
had drawn several bills, payable at sight, upon their correspondent 
banking establishment in New York, which bills were not paid on 
presentation, the drawers failing between the time of the drawing of the 
bills in New Orleans, and their arrival in New York. The bills were 
protested on the first day of presentation and refusal to pay, and re- 
turned for recourse against the drawers. The latter, being sued, pleaded 
in defence that three days of grace were not allowed on the bills, and 
that the demand and protest should have been made on the third day 
following the first demand. The holders of the bills replied that, by 
custom of merchants in New York, no days of grace upon sight bills 
were given, and that it was usual to protest on a first refusal, and offered 
to prove this by the evidence of a number of exchange dealers. To 
the introduction of evidence to this effect the defendants (drawers of 
the»bills) objected, because the elementary writers and the various 
judicial dicta held very postively that days of grace must be given on 
sight drafts, and no evidence of custom could be admitted to control or 


vary positive law. The learned judge concurred with the defendants’ 
counsel, and the plaintiffs, holders ef the bills, were non-suited. 
‘ Merchants’ Magazine. 


Boston, Aug. 25, 1848. 
To the Editor of the Bankers’ Magazine : 

Our Banks have always considered that drafts at sight were entitled 
to three days of grace, and this you are aware is the doctrine maintained 
by all the modern treatises on Bills of Exchange. It was formerly the 
practice here not to allow days of grace on promissory notes, unless the 
words “with grace” formed a part of the notes. As this sometimes gave 
rise to questions between parties,a law was passed in 1824, declaring 
bills of exchange and promissory notes to be entitled to grace. I am 
aware that a different usage has prevailed with the Banks of N. Y. and 
other cities, but I have always considered that they assumed a great 
responsibility, as it is well known that our Courts never allow usage to 
take the place of an established principle of law, or to be pleaded as an 
excuse for its infraction. This usage has at length come under the 
cognizance of the Courts of Louisiana, and the holders of a bill drawn 
on N. Y. payable at sight, were non-suited on the ground that the bill 
was protested before the expiration of the days of grace. You no doubt 
have seen a report of the case, if not, you will find a notice of it in 
Hunt’s Magazine, vol. 19, No. 2, August, 1848. 

Our Banks have been thrown into some embarrassment in conse- 
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quence of a decision of the late Justice Story. In a case which was 
tried before him in 1841, he designated drafts on banks as checks, and 
declared that they were not entitled to grace, not only drafts at sight, 
but also those payable on a day certain. Since then, our banks have 
considered that their security required that they should protest on the 
first day for non-payment, and again on the third day of grace for non- 
payment. A Casuier. 


The following Etxracts are from Byles’ Treatise on Bills of Exchange. 
Of the Presentment for Acceptance. 


Advisable in all cases. Necessary where Bill is drawn at or after sight. When 
to be made. At what hour. Excused by putting Billin Circulation. Or by other 
reasonable Cause. To whom it should be made. What time may be given to the 
Drawee. Consequence of Negligence in Party presenting. Proper Course for 
Holder when Drawee cannot be found, or is dead. Pleading. 


It is in all cases advisable for the holder of an unaccepted bill to pre- 
sent it for acceptance without delay; for, in case of acceptance, the 
holder obtains the additional security of the acceptor, and, if acceptance 
be refused, the antecedent parties become liable immediately. It is 
advisable, too, on account of the drawer, for, by receiving early advice 
of dishonour, he may be better able to get his effects out of the drawee’s 
hands. 

But presentment for acceptance is not necessary in the case of a bill 
payable at a certain period after date. It is said, however, that it.is in- 
cumbent on a holder who is a mere agent, and on the payee, when 
expressly directed by the drawer so to do, to present the bill for ac- 
ceptance as soon as possible ; and that, for loss arising from the neglect, 
the payee must be responsible, and the agent must answer to his prin- 
cipal. 

, for acceptance is necessary, if the bill be drawn payable 
at sight, or at a certain period after sight. ‘Till such presentment there 
is no right of action against any party; and unless it be made within a 
reasonable time, the holder loses his remedy against the antecedent 

rties. 

Pe What is a reasonable time, depends on the circumstances of each par- 
ticular case, and is a mixed question of law and fact; although reasona- 
ble time in general, and reasonable time for giving notice of dishonour in 
particular, is clearly a question of law. Plaintiff, on Friday, the 9th, at 
Windsor, twenty miles from London, received a bill on London, at one 
month after sight, for £100. There was no post on Saturday. It was 
presented on the Tuesday. The jury thought it was presented within 
a reasonable time, and the Court concurred. 

A bill drawn by bankers in the country on their correspondents in 
London, payable after sight, was indorsed to the traveller of the plain- 
tiffs. He transmitted it to the plaintiffs after the interval of a week, and 
they, two days afierwards, transmitted it for acceptance. Before it was 
presented to the drawees, the drawer had become bankrupt; the 
drawees, consequently, refused to accept. Had the bill been sent by 
the traveller to the plaintiffs, his employers, as soon as he received it, 
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they would have been able to get it accepted before the bankruptcy. 
“ This is,” says Lord Tenterden, “a mixed question of law and fact; 
and, in expressing my own opinion, I do not wish at all to withdraw 
the case from the jury. Whatever strictness may be required with re- 
spect to common bills of exchange, payable after sight, it does not seem 
unreasonable to treat bills of this nature, drawn by bankers on their cor- 
respondents, as not requiring immediate presentment, but as being 
retainable by the holders for the purpose of using them, within a 
moderate time (for indefinite delay, of course, cannot be allowed,) as 
part of the circulating medium of the country.” ‘The jury concurred 
with his lordship, that the delay was not unreasonable. Where the 
purchaser of a bill on Rio Janeiro, at sixty days’ sight, the exchange 
being against him, kept it nearly five months, and the drawee failed 
before presentment, it was held that the delay was not unreasonable. 
“The bill,” says Tindal, C. J.,“*must be forwarded within a reasonable 
time under all the circumstances of the case, and there must be no un- 
reasonable or improper delay. Whether there has been, in any particu- 
lar case, reasonable diligence used, or whether unreasonable delay has 
occurred, is a mixed question of law and fact, to be decided by the jury, 
acting under the direction of the Judge, upon the particular circum- 
stances of each case.” 

But where a bill, payable after sight, was drawn in duplicate on the 
12th of August, in Newfoundland, and not presented for acceptance in 
London till November 16, and no circumstances were proved to excuse 
the delay, it was held unreasonable, the Court laying some stress on the 
fact that the bill was drawn in sets. 

Presentment should be made during the usual hours of business. 

The holder may, however, put the bill into circulation without pre- 
senting it. “If a bill, drawn at three days’ sight,” says Mr. Justice 
Buller, “be kept out in circulation for a year, | cannot say that there 
would be laches; but if, instead of putting it into circulation, the holder 
were to lock it up for any length of time, 1 should say that he would 
be guilty of laches.” But this cannot mean,” says Tindal, C. J., “that 
keeping it in hand for any time, however short, would make him guilty 
of laches. It never can be required of him instantly on receipt of it, 
under all disadvantages, to put it into circulation. To hold the pur- 
chaser bound by such an obligation would impede, if not altogether 
destroy, the market for buying and selling foreign hills, to the great in- 
jury, no less than to the inconvenience, of the drawer himself.” Two 
bills, one for £400 the other for £500, were drawn from Lisbon, on 
May 12, at thirty days after sight, indorsed to G. at Paris, and by G. to 
R. at Genoa, and by R. endorsed over. They were not presented for 
acceptance till 22nd August. The jury found,and the Court concurred, 
that the bills were, under the circumstances, presented within a reasona- 
ble time. 

Illness or other reasonable cause, not attributable to the misconduct 
of the holder, will excuse. But the holder must present, though the 
drawer have desired the drawee not to accept. 

The presentment must be made either to the drawee himself, or to 
his authorised agent. The holder’s servant called at the drawee’s 
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residence, and showed the bill to some person in the drawee’s tan yard, 
who refused to accept it; but the witness did not know the drawee’s 
person, nor could he swear that the person to whom he oflered the bill 
was he, or represented himself to be so. Lord Ellenborough, “The 
evidence here offered proves no demand on the drawee, and is, there- 
fore, insufficient.” 

When the bill is presented, it is reasonable that the drawee should be 
allowed some time to deliberate whether he will accept orno. It seems 
that he may demand twenty-four hours for this purpose, (and that the 
holder will be justified in leaving the bill with him for that period ;) at 
least, if the post do not go out in the interim or unless, in the interim, 
he either accepts or declares his resolution not to accept. If more than 
twenty-four hours be given, the holder ought to inform the antecedent 
parties of it. 

If the owner of a bill who leaves it for acceptance, by his negligence 
enables a stranger to give such a description of it as to obtain it from the 
drawee, without negligence on his part, the owner cannot maintain 
trover for it against the drawee. 

In case the bill is directed to the drawee at a particular place, it is to 
be considered as dishonoured if the drawee has absconded. But, if he 
have merely changed his residence, or if the bill is not directed to him 
at any particular place, it is incumbent on the holder to use due diligence 
to find him out. And due diligence is a question of fact for the jury. 
If the drawee be dead, the holder should inquire after his personal.re- 
presentative, and, provided he live within a reasonable distance, present 
the bill to him. 

In an action against the drawer on non-acceptance, it is not sufficient 
to allege mere non-acceptance, presentment for acceptance must be 
alleged. 


Of Presentment for Payment. 


A personal demand on the drawee or acceptor is not necessary. It is 
sufficient if payment be demanded at his usual residence or place of 
business, of his wife or other agent; for it is the duty of an acceptor, if 
he is not himself present, to leave provision for the payment. And it is 
sufficient if payment be demanded of an agent who has been authorized 
to pay, or has usually paid bills for the drawee. Thus, where a country 
bank note was made payable both at Tunbridge and in London, present- 
ment in London was held sufficient, though it was proved, that, had it 
been presented at Tunbridge, the nearest place, it would have been 

id. 
MThe bankruptcy or insolvency of the drawee is no excuse for a 
neglect to present for payment; for many means may remain of obtain- 
ing payment, by the assistance of friends or otherwise. It has been held 
in the King’s Bench, that the shutting up of a bank, when any demand 
there made would have been inaudible, is substantially a refusal by the 
bankers to pay their notes, to all the world. But it was decided in the 
same case, on error in the Exchequer Chamber, that an allegation in the 
declaration, that the makers became insolvent, and ceased, and wholly 
declined, and refused, then and thenceforth to pay, at the place specified, 
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any of their notes, is insufficient, not being an allegation of presentment. 
But it is conceived, notwithstanding the observations of the Court in 
the last case, that it cannot be necessary for the holders of the notes of 
a bank which had notoriously stopped payment, to go through the 
empty form of carrying notes up to the bank doors, and then carrying 
them home again. 

A presentment for payment is now decided not to be necessary in 
order to charge a man who guarantees the due payment of a bill or 
note. And it had before been held that where a party was guarantee 
for the vendee of goods, who had accepted a bill for the amount, and 
then became bankrupt, the notorious insolvency of the vendee was suf- 
ficient so far to excuse the drawer as to enable him to charge the guar- 
antee, unless it could have been shown that the bill would have been 
paid, if duly presented, though it would have been otherwise in an 
action on the bill. 

If the drawee has shut up his house, the holder must inquire after 
him, and attempt to find him out. 

If the drawee be dead, presentment must be made to his personal re- 
presentatives ; and, if, he have none, then at his house. 

If the holder die, presentment should be made by his personal rep- 
resentatives. 

In treating of the time when presentment is to be made, it will be 
necessary to consider, first, how, on the various sorts of bills, time is 
computed, and then on what bills,and to what extent, days of grace are 


In acts of Parliament, in deeds, and in legal proceedings, the word 


month is taken to mean a lunar, and not a calendar month, unless there 
be something in the context to indicate the latter sense ; but in matters 
ecclesiastical, and by the custom of trade, in bills and notes, a month is 
deemed to be a calendar or solar month. ‘The inequality in the length 
of the respective months may sometime occasion a difficulty; but it is 
said to be a rule not to extend the time at which the bill falls due beyond 
the month in which it would have fallen due, had that month been of 
the length of thirty-one days. Thus, if a bill at one month be drawn 
on the 31st of January, it will be due on the 28th of February, and, 
with the days of grace, payable on the 3rd of March. 

When a bill is drawn at a certain number of days after date, or after 
sight, those days are reckoned exclusively of the day on which the bill 
is drawn or accepted, and inclusively of the day on which it falls due. 

We have already observed, that on a dill the words “after sight” are 
equivalent to “after acceptance ;” for sight must appear in a legal way. 
If a note be made payable at sight, it must be presented, before action 
brought against the maker. 

Usance is the period which in early times it was usual to appoint 
between different countries for the payment of bills——When usance is a 
month, half usance is always fifteen days, notwithstanding the unequal 
length of the months. An usance between London, Aleppo, Altona, and 
Amsterdam, Antwerp, Brabant, Bruges, Flanders, Geneva, Germany, 
Hamburgh, Holland and the Netherlands, Lisle, Middleburgh, Paris 
or Amsterdam, Rotterdam and Rouen, is one calendar month; between 
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London and the Spanish or Portuguese towns, two calendar months; 
between London and Genoa, Venice, or places in Italy, it is three 
calendar months. 

It is said that all the countries with which the English are in the 
habit of negotiating bills, computed their time by the new style, with 
the single exception of Russia. In the case of bills drawn in a place 
using one style, and payable in a place using another, if drawn payable 
at a certain period after date, they fall due as they would have done in 
the country in which they were drawn. Thus, a bill drawn Feb. 1, in 
London, on St. Petersburgh, at one month, would be payable without 
the days of grace, on March 1, in our calendar; and, as it was drawn 
on Jan. 21, old style, it would fall due on Feb. 21, in the Russian cal- 
endar. But, if the bill were drawn payable at a day certain, or at a cer- 
tain period after sight, the time must then be reckoned according to the 
style of the place on which it is drawn. 

Days of grace are so called, because they were formerly allowed the 
drawee as a favour; but the laws of commercial countries have long 
since recognised them as a right. The number of these days varies in 
different places. Mr. Kyd gives the following table, which, however, 
has been altered in many places since his day, by the substitution of the 
French code, and other circumstances :— 

“Great Britain, Ireland, Bergamo and Vienna, three days. 

“ Frankfort, out of the fair-time, four days. 

“Leipsic, Naumburg and Augsburg, five days. 

“Venice, Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Middleburgh, Antwerp, Cologne, 
Breslau, Nuremburg and Portugal, six days. 

“ Dantzie, Koningsberg and France, ten days. 

“ Hamburgh and Stockholm, twelve days. 

“Naples, eight; Spain, fourteen; Rome, fifteen; and Genoa, thirty 
days. 

‘ Leghorn, Milan and some other places in Italy, no fixed number. 

‘Sundays and holidays are included in the respite days, at London, 
Naples, Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Antwerp, Middleburg, Dantzic, Kon- 
ingsberg and France; but not at Venice, Cologne, Breslau and Nurem- 
berg. At Hamburgh, the day on which the bill falls due makes one of 
the days of grace; but it is not so elsewhere.” 

Three days of grace are allowed in North America, at Berlin, and 
in Scotland. 

At Rio de Janeiro, Bahia and other parts of Brazil, fifteen days. 

At St. Petersburgh, ten days on bills after date; three days on bills at 
sight, ten days on bills received and-presented after they are due. 

At Trieste and Vienna, three days on bills after date. 

The three days grace allowed in this country are reckoned exclusive 
of the day on which the bill falls due, and inclusive of the last day of 

ce. 

Where there are no days of grace, and the bill falls due on a Sunday, 
Christmas-day, Good Friday, public fast or thanksgiving day, or where 
the last of the days of grace happens on such a day, the bill becomes 
payable on the day preceding; and if not then paid, must be treated as 
dishonoured. 
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A presentment for payment before the expiration of the days of grace 
is premature, and will not enable the holder to charge the antecedent 
parties. 

Days of grace are allowed on promissory notes, as well as on bills. 
They are allowed, whether the bill or note be made payable on a certain 
event, or at a certain day, or at a certain number of years, months, 
weeks or days, after date or after sight, or at usance, or by instalments. 
But they are not allowed on bills or notes payable on demand. Whe- 
ther days of grace are allowed on bills payable at sight, seems yet un- 
decided. ‘The weight of authority has been considered to incline in 
favour of such an allowance. 

If days of grace are to be allowed on bills payable at sight, the time 
when they should be presented has already been considered, in the 
Chapter on Presentment for Acceptance. If not, then they stand on the 
same footing as bills payable indefinitely, and bills payable on demand. 

We have already seen that the time which bills payable after sight 
have to run is computed from the date of the acceptance; a note payable 
at a certain period after sight is payable at that period after presentment 
for sight. So, if, some time after a refusal to accept, a bill, payable 
afier sight be accepted supra protest, the time is calculated, not from the 
date of the exhibition of the bill to the drawee, but from the date of the 
acceptance, supra protest. 

Bills and notes payable on demand, and checks, must be presented 
within a reasonable time. What is a reasonable time seems to be a 
law. And such a decision is conformable with the principles of law. 
“Reasonable time,” says Lord Coke, “shall be adjudged by the discre- 
tion of the justices before whom the cause dependeth; and so it is of 
reasonable fines, customs and services, upon the true state of the case 
depending before them; for reasonableness in these cases, belongeth to 
the knowledge of the law, and therefore, to be decided by the justices. 
Quam longum esse debet non definitur in jure, sed pendet ex discretione 
justiciariorum. And, this, being said of time, the like may be said of 
things incertaine, which ought to be reasonable; for nothing that is con- 
trary to reason is consonant to law.” Besides, the opinions of jurors 
have been so various, that there can be no certainty on the subject, 
unless it be held to be a question of law. Yet we have seen, that what 
is a reasonable time within which to present for acceptance a bill drawn 
payable after sight has been held a question of fact to the jury, and the 
same point has been ruled as to the time of presentment for payment of 
a note payable on demand. 

A man taking a bill or note payable on demand, or a check, is not 
bound, laying aside all other business, to present or transmit it for pay- 
ment the very first opportunity. It has long sinee been decided, in 
numerous cases, that, though the party by whom the bill or note is to 
be paid live in the same place, it is not necessary to present the instru- 
ment for payment till the morning next after the day on which it was 
received. And later cases have established, that the holder of a check 
has the whole of the banking hours of the next day within which to 


present it for payment. 
Negotiable instruments payable on demand may be distributed into 
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several classes, and the time within which they ought to be presented 
for payment, and the consequences of a failure to make due presentment, 
are not precisely the same in every class. 

Negotiable instruments payable on demand are common commercial 
bills of exchange, checks, common promissory notes, bank notes, and 
bankers’ cash notes and bankers’ bills. 

It is conceived that a common bill of exchange payable on demand 
ought, if the parties live in the same place, to be presented, the next 
day after the payee has received it. If the bill must be sent by post to 
be presented, it ought to be posted on the day next after the day on 
which it was received, and that the person who receives it by post, that 
he may present it should do so on the day next following the day on 
which he receives it. 

Such, also, are the general rules regulating the presentment of bankers’ 
checks, which are really bills of exchange; but as checks on bankers 
are now extremely common it has been thought convenient to discuss 
the presentment of checks more in detail in the Chapter relating to 
checks. 

A common promissory note payable on demand differs from a bill 
payable on demand, or a check, in this respect: the bill and check are 
evidently intended to be presented and paid immediately, and the drawer 
may have good reasons for desiring to withdraw his funds from the 
control of the drawee without delay; but a common promissory note 
payable on demand is very often originally intended as a continuing 
security, and afterwards indorsed as such. Indeed it is not uncommon 
for the payee, and afterwards the indorsee, to receive from the maker 
interest periodically for many years on such a note. And sometimes 
the note is expressly made payable with interest, which clearly indicates 
the intention of the parties to be, that though the holder may demand 
payment immediately, but he is not bound to do so. It is, therefore, 
conceived that a common promissory note payable on demand, espe- 
cially if made payable with interest, is not necessarily to be presented 
the next day after it has been received, in order to charge the indorser ; 
and that, when the indorser defends himself on the ground of delay in 
presenting the note, it will be a question for the jury, whether, under 
all the circumstances, the delay of presentment was or was not un- 
reasonable. 

Bank notes and bankers’ cash notes differ again from other promis- 
sory notes in this, that they are intended to pass from hand to hand, 
and are issued that they may circulate as money, returning to the bank 
as seldom as possible ; but they are not intended as a continuing se- 
curity in the hands of any one holder. Therefore, a man who takes 
bank notes or bankers’ cash notes in payment must present them or 
forward them for presentment the day after he receives them, in order 
to enable him, in the event of the bank failing, to sue the person from 
whom they were received on the consideration that was given for them. 
But, as it would be inconsistent with the very nature and design of 
such notes, that every man who takes them should present them for 
payment, it is sufficient to exonerate the taker from the charge of laches, 
if he circulated them within the time within which he ought otherwise 
to have presented them. 
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THE SUB-TREASURY. 
From the New York Courier and Enquirer, October, 1848. 


To the Editors of the Courier and Enquirer : 

It is understood and believed that Secretary Walker, now here, has agreed to pur- 
chase Treasury Notes to the amount of $800,000 at par, the sellers agreeing to take 
them back again, whenever called upon. The operation is equivalent to a Loan of 
the same amount, and will be equally effective in making the Sub-Treasury dis- 
gorge.—A direct loan would be contrary to law. Considerable relief to the money 
market is expected from this transaction. 


The community owe to you a debt of thanks for the vigilance with 
which you have exposed the late extraordinary act of the Secretary of 
the Treasury in making a loan of $800,000 to a certain broker in this 
city, upon Treasury notes. We know that it is denied that it is a loan, 
but that the transaction is a bona fide purchase under the law of January, 
1847, which says—“ The Secretary of the Treasury is further authorised 
to make purchase of the said notes at par, for the amount of the princi- 
pal and interest due at the time of purchase on such notes, and so much 
of the unappropriated money in the Treasury as may be necessary for 
that purpose, is hereby appropriated for paying the principal and in- 
terest.” 

“Sec. 12. That in lieu of the notes authorised by this act which may 
be redeemed, others may be issued. Provided, however, the amount of 
such notes outstanding, together with the stock issued by virtue of the 
thirteenth and sixteenth sections of this act shall not exceed the sum of 
twenty-three millions of dollars.” 

Now here we have the recorded authority under which the Secretary 
acted, and if he has really and truly made the purchase, as is pretended, 
without any understanding as to their re-issue, then is he sustained by 
the law in what he has done, and cannot be brought to account; but, 
how stands the fact? A certain broker in Wall street possesses $800,000 
of Treasury notes, the market price of which at the time the transaction 
was consummated, was three and one-quarter per cent. above par. Is it 
at all probable, that said broker would sell to the government his Trea- 
sury notes at three and one-quarter per cent. below the price the com- 
munity would have paid him for them? Does it not, evidently and on 
the face of it, imply some understanding between the Secretary and the 
broker, that he was to be remunerated in some way or other for the im- 
mense sacrifice of 3} per cent. on $800,000 Treasury notes? We think 
the common sense view of the matter makes it apparent that it was a 
jobbing affair between the Secretary and the broker, with the ultimate 
view of promoting the speculative interests of one or perhaps of both! 
We do not believe that any man in business is willing to sacrifice 
$24,000, for the purpose of relieving the money market, and it seems 
to us too palpable a subterfuge for the Secretary to shield himself behind 
the law which authorizes him to purchase Treasury notes at par, par- 
ticularly if there existed at the time any, the slightest understanding 
between the high contracting parties, that they were to be returned at 
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the same price on some future day. Did the law ever intend to convey 
the authority to the Secretary to sell Treasury notes at par, when the 
market price is from three to five per cent. above that price! And suppose 
this to be the market price when these notes are to be “ re-issued” — 
that is the word—will the Secretary stand justifiéd in selling government 
property, to a certain individual, below the price at which it would sell 
if offered in fair open market? We think not, and we do not believe 
there is a man who will assert to the contrary. Now, can it be asserted 
that Mr. Morgan does not expect to get his notes back at par, no matter 
at how high a price above it they are selling in the market, when the 
time fixed for their re-issue shall arrive? That he certainly does so, 
we believe and we moreover offer it as our opinion, that if the Secretary 
purchased $800,000 Treasury notes at par under the law, with an un- 
derstanding that he would sell them back at par, no matter what might 
be the market price at the time, he may be impeached, and deservedly 
so, for a violation of the spirit and letter of a law of Congress. 

The defence of the Secretary is based upon the law, allowing him to 
purchase Treasury notes. The justification of this special act is, that 
the government thereby saved six thousand dollars interest! For the 
purpose of this saving, the gentleman selling, is willing to lose 
$24,000 !—very generous truly! 

It would be a curious piece of history, if the community could get ally 
the details of this negotiation,—the private bargaining, and the little un- 
written understanding between these gentlemen. It would be interest- 
ing to learn how much skill was exhibited by this Secretary, in.com- 
mercial negotiations, for the purpose of saving to the government six 
thousand dollars interest!—but we are never to get at the facts,—they 
are to form for ever a part of the unwritten financial history of the 
country. 

Whatever may be the result, every man believes and will continue. to 
believe, that the whole affair was a bargain, not for the benefit of 
government, but for the benefit of no matter who. 

The Union is kind enough to denounce the com:nunity for their in- 
gratitude to Secretary Walker. The course he pursued, and the re- 
sponsibility he took in the matter, was with the generous view of reliev- 
ing the money market from the distressing closeness under which it 
labored—by the process, $800,000 which were locked up in those dark 
and gloomy dungeons of the sub-treasury, were released for the benefit 
of the mercantile community! ‘This is the most candid admission of 
the evils of the Sub-Treasury we have yet seen!—evils which the 
Secretary admits, and which he is trying to avert, even by what we 
believe a violation of law. 

The Secretary is clothed with a dangerous power. If by law he may 
relieve, he may also tighten the market to suit his own purposes, and, 
as we suppose his are best subserved by recieving the market, at this 
time, perhaps the community should be grateful for this act! That it 
has relieved the money market there is no doubt, and we are rejoiced 
that the effect has been to the benefit of banks and merchants,—but we 
— our protest against the exercise of illegal power for any purpose 
whatever. 
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The Sub-Treasury law is enacted. Let us go through with it, and 
see how it works—even to the end. That it has diminished the capital 
and deadened the enterprises of the country, we believe, and we further 
believe, that the people pill soon find it out to their cost. It is a bar- 
barous law, totally at variance with the character of the people and the 
spirit of the age—it is anti-commercial, and has retarded the progress 
of our national wealth and resources to a very great extent. 

We are willing that the law should be well tried—We know that it 
does not and cannot work well either for the government or the people. 
The extra safety of a few millions of public money, is a small matter 
when compared with the national loss, amounting to many more mil- 
lions, by the depreciation of labor and property, which the stringent 
action of the Sub-Treasury produces. 

This question is one which should rise above all party consideration. 

It affects all classes, and will ultimately be condemned as a system 
more deranging to internal trade and commerce than any other that has 
ever been tried. If, as has been said, the system prevents fluc/uation in 
the prices of all property, it is only by rendering property stagnant and 
unsaleable. The fluctuations are downward under its influence. This 
has been its effects, and such effects must flow from it while it continues 
in force. 
\ With regard to the safety of the public money which it was said it 
would secure, we would ask what system was more safe than under the 
law which required all banks, having the public deposits, to deposit an 
equal amount of government security with the government as a guar- 
antee ? 

The evil of the present system has not yet been felt in its full force. 
In the contingency of large imports (which imply also the payment of 
heavy duties) and a rise in foreign exchange to the specie shipping 
point—what is there to prevent a crisis of great severity upon the com- 
mercial interests of the country? This is the point at which the evil 
will be most clearly seen and felt, and it may not be so far off as people 
imagine. Independent of its barbarous and benighted principles, it is 
anti-national and at war with the enterprise of the country. It is a law 
which makes rich men richer and diminishes the value of the savings of 
the poor. It curtails business and renders the circulation of property 
and money sluggish and unprofitable. If our nation were not young and 
vigorous, the Sub-Treasury would spread a chill over the movements of 
every branch of home industry, which not even its vigor and strength 
could counteract. EXAMINER. 


Pustic Men.—A strenuous resistance to every appearance of lawless 
power; a spirit of independence carried to some degree of enthusiasm ; 
an inquisitive character to discover, and a bold one to display, every 
error of government, these are the qualities which recommend a man in 
open and popular elections.— Burke. 
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OPINIONS OF LORD BROUGHAM 
UPON THE BANK OF ENGLAND, CURRENCY, AND OTHER TOPICS. 


Consequences of Contracting the Currency. 


And now it was, when a general commercial distress began to prevail, 
that the consequences of our paper circulation, and the banking opera- 
tions connected with it, not gradually, as had been expected, but almost 
instantaneously, developed themselves. The Bank of England not very 
slowly limited its discounts, and diminished its issues of paper about 
three millions. At one period, indeed, the amount of notes in circula- 
tion had exceeded that to which they were now reduced, by six millions : 
but the average had been for some time about three millions higher. 
The country banks, acting less upon system, and more under the in- 
fluence of alarm, lessened their discounts in a much greater degree. A 
single failure would stop all such transactions over a whole district: 
and I could mention one large stoppage, which made it difficult for a 
length of time to discount a bill anywhere in three or four counties. 

The persons who felt this change most severely were of course those 
who had been speculating in any way, but above all others, speculators 
in land: those who had either purchased or improved beyond their ac- 
tual means upon the expectation of that credit and accommodation being 
continued, which had enabled them to commence these operations. 
Ordinary traders have much greater facilities in the money market ; and 
their speculations are much more speedily terminated. The improver 
of land has to deal with property not easily convertible into money, 
and his adventures extend over a long course of years. Persons in this 
situation soon found their borrowed capital withdrawn. When the fall 
of produce made it difficult for them to pay the interest, they were sud- 
denly called upon for the principal: they had gotten into a situation 
which no prudence could have enabled them to avoid, because it was 
the result of events which no sagacity could have foreseen. They had 
for many years been tempted to speculate by a facility of obtaining 
capital or credit, which in a month or two was utterly withdrawn; and 
before the least warning had been given, either by the course of events, 
or by the dealers in money and accommodation, a support was removed 
which the most cautious of men might well have expected to be con- 


tinued indefinitely, or at any rate, to be gradually removed. 
House of Commons, April 9, 1816. 


Dangerous Influence of the Bank of England. 


It had been an opinion of a predecessor of the Right Honorable the 
Master of the Mint—a man somewhat distinguished for his scientific 
attainments and excellent judgment—I mean Sir Isaac Newton; it has 
been the opinion of Sir Isaac Newton, that an increase of even three- 
pence in the price of gold is sufficient to endanger every guinea in the 
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country. This opinion that great man has published, and has signed 
his name to it; and, if threepence in the price of gold can have such an 
influence on the gold coin of the realm, what must the effects of an 
equal or greater rise in silver be on the silver currency ? 

Yet, to this danger is the country constantly exposed, while it re- 
mains with the Bank of England, by a single stroke of the pen, to de- 
range the market prices of both gold and silver by a sudden and un- 
restricted issue of their paper currency. J can assure the House that I 
speak of the Bank with the greatest respect—a respect mixed with dread 
and alarm. I respect the Bank, but | fear it also. It is in vain to hope 
for any security for the circulation of the new coinage unless the ear- 
liest opportunity is taken of withdrawing that control which at present 
restricts the Bank from the payment of their notes and tokens in specie. 
The moment the Bank pays on demand, all danger is at an end. 

March 5, 1817. 


Dangerous Monopoly of the Bank of England. 


Much has been said upon the proceedings of the Bank of England 
during the late panic of the country. Without wishing to throw blame 
upon the conduct of that body, I cannot help expressing my conviction 
that an end must come to that system which exerts so powerful an influ- 
ence at present, not only on the money-market, but on the whole trade 
of the country. Some change ought to be effected, by which the 
interests of the whole empire, together with the fortunes of every family 
in it, should be withdrawn from the absolute control and direction of 
four and twenty men; be they bankers, or be they merchants, whether 
they are to be looked up to as a political corporation or a powerful 
commercial company, it is too much to trust the whole property of the 
country to the absolute will or caprice of a few men, left in the exercise 
of a power which is constantly changing all the relations of that pro- 
perty—sometimes increasing their issues and raising its value, then as 
suddenly contracting them and leaving commercial transactions in a 
state of corresponding embarrassment—now restricting their discounts, 
and now enlarging them—now restricting their issues and lowering the 
rate of interest, and again suddenly enlarging their issues and raising 
the rate of interest. Just such as we have lately witnessed are the fear- 
ful consequences of that system upon all the property of the country— 
such are the confusion and disorder which must continually prevail in 
all its concerns, so long as the influence of that system is allowed to 
prevail. 

I mean not to say I distrust the present Bank directors ; but J distrust, 
and ever shall distrust, the wisdom of any set of men placed in their 
situation, and who, unless they possess the gift of prophecy, cannot be 
safely intrusted with powers such as those at present vested in the Bank 
of England, without check or control. Let the monopoly of the Bank 
of England be restricted, and let other companies have an opportunity 
of raising themselves up in opposition to them; then, and not till then, 
will the money-market and the commercial transactions of the country 
be placed upon a steady and secure footing. 

Feb. 2, 1826. 
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Imperishable Monuments to a Nation’s Fame. 


I cannot sit down without once more adverting to a most interesting 
topic, to which I drew the notice of the House when I last had the 
honor of addressing them. Every day has discovered to the committee 
(of Education) more and more proofs of the munificently charitable 
disposition of individuals in former times. What I wish you to do is, 
only to turn with grateful attention to the benevolence of your fore- 
fathers, and to endeavor to prevent the memorials of that benevolence 
from being defaced. 

We are occupied in raising monuments to the glory of our naval and 
military defenders, and fashioning them of materials far more perishable 
than their renown; all J ask is, that we should protect from the opera- 
tions of time and from the injuries of interested malversation, those 
monuments of the genuine glory of our ancestors, those trophies which 
they won in a pious and innocent warfare, and left to commemorate 
triumphs unmingled with sorrow, unpolluted by blood, gained over 
Ignorance, that worst enemy of the human race, and over her progeny, 
Vice!—Thus we shall perform a greater service to the public; we shall 
contribute to exalt the name and the fame of this country more than by 
all the other acts of public munificence in which, as a great and victorious, 
nation, we have been justly indulging. Whatever may be attempted 
impede the attainment of this object, I hope that we shall so vinilamtly 
protect the commissioners in the execution of their duty, as to prove 
to all persons that any efforts to frustrate the views of this House, and 
to defeat the hopes of the country, are vain; and I trust that all who 
have hitherto obstructed, or who may yet endeavor to thwart our 
views, whether from an interested dread Jest their own malversations 
should be detected, or from’ scarcely less base fellow-feelings for the 
malversations of others, or from a silly and groundless fear of they 
know not what dangers—that all who, on whatever grounds, hold oyt 
a protecting hand to corruption, from the hereditary enemy of improve- 
ment, and the mitred patron of abuse, down to the meanest peculator 
in the land, may learn that the time is gone by when the poor can 


be robbed with impunity. P 
une 8, 1818. 


Pressure of Taxation on the Agriculturists. 


But on no class does the pressure so seriously lie as on the agricul- 
tural body. Indeed, there are special causes why the same weight 
falling on the other branches cannot, in its effects, be so injurious as to 
them. The agriculturist is very differently circumstanced in the con- 
trol of his concerns from the manufacturer. He does not, like him, 
possess the power of accommodating his supply to the demand. There 
are causes intrinsically affecting his concerns which give him far less 
power over them. He is exposed to the operations of the seasons, and 
to all the accidents of the elements. Besides all these, the House will 
see that the imposition of a tax on a falling market must be injurious to 
the grower of the commodity, inasmuch as he is unable to shift it on 
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the consumer. He is at the mercy of those fluctuations, to counteract 
which, the manufacturer can provide by the limitation of the supply to 
the demand. It has been said, and said justly, that low prices tend to 
relieve themselves. In such a state of things the manufacturer looks 
for his profit in a more extended consumption, and so would the agri- 
culturist also, did not the operations of the Exchequer interpose. He 
would find his compensation for a fall of price in a more extensive sale, 
did not the tax-gatherer interfere between the natural relation of cause 
and effect. By such interference the agriculturist is shut out from that 
natural remedy which is open to every other branch in any depression 
of the prices. When the tax is so great as to form a great proportion 
of the price, the consumer is not affected in the same degree as the 


grower. 
Motion on National Distress, February 11, 1822. 


Measures not Men. 


I beg here to state that, as a general principle, my intention is to 
support measures which meet with my approbation, and to oppose 
those of a contrary tendency ; let the one or the other come from whom 
they may. . . . Let good measures be proposed,—careless shall [ 
be from whom they emanate; even should the proposer be of opposite 
Principles to myself, I will support them. It is necessary, however, 
that'] should qualify the doctrine of its being not men but measures 
that I am determined to support. Such doctrine in a monarhcy is unin- 
telligible and irrational. In a republic like America, where all things 
are canvassed, sometimes with open and sometimes with closed doors,— 
and where I have my vote on whatever is proposed,—where a treaty 
cannot be concluded without my knowledge,—where I cannot be bound 
by a treaty I never heard of to make war twenty or thirty years hence, or 
to send troops to Belgium or Portugal half a century afterwards,—such a 
dectrine may be tolerated and no harm ensue; but in a monarchy it is 
the duty of Parliament to look at the men as well as the measures; 
because a set of men might make a treaty which would render war 
inevitable at some distant day, unless the honor and safety of the coun- 
try were sacrificed. J say, therefore, as long as a set of men can 
act secretly, that we are imperatively called upon to look at them and 
their character, as well as at the measures they may propound. 

Speech in the House of Commons, Nov. 2, 1830. 


Commerce and War. 


We may always conclude that a nation is in a comparatively low 
state of commercial advancement, which finds it cheaper and easier to 
fight, than to purchase; and prefers gaining in the field, to gaining in 
the market. When trade, and the arts of civilized life have been carried 
to a certain length, war is the greatest calamity that can befall a com- 
munity. Any state in modern Europe would be so completely ruined 
by the contests which Athens and Carthage easily supported, that it 
would be a matter of total indifference whether the war was a series of 
victories, or of disasters. 

Colonial Policy, (1803) p. 12. 
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Joint-Stock Speculations unprofitable. 


Joint-Stock companies are, of all trading schemes, the most unprofit- 
able; they are quite unfit for the management of any commerce that 
requires active exertion, minute attention to trifling savings and small 
profits, and full knowledge of a complicated detail. Accordingly, in all 
speculations of distant commerce, they have uniformly failed, unless 
when confined to small numbers, and a narrow capital. The shares of 
their stock generally sell below par, unless when some other purpose 
than profit is the object of the purchaser. With all the advantages of 
a vast capital, they are almost always, sooner or later, defeated, or 
driven back from the market, by the ingenuity, industry, superior 
knowledge, and more rigid economy of private traders. A monopoly 
alone can save them from ruin; and the necessities of modern govern- 
ments, or their connection with the proprietors, or their false views of 
the simplest subjects in commercial philosophy, have generally seconded 
those selfish and hurtful designs. 

Colonial Policy. 


THE VALLEY OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 


Extracts from the Annual Report, by the New Orleans Price Current, upon the 
Trade of New Orleans for the year ending September 1, 1848. 


It will be remembered by all that we entered upon the season just 
closed with unusually flattering prospects for ample crops, and remunerat- 
ing prices, and we felt pleasure in offering our congratulations to that 
effect in our last Annual Report. These pleasing anticipations, how- 
ever, were fated to meet with most signal disappointment, so far as 
regards prices, and instead of the prosperity that appeared in prospec- 
tive, the past year has proved pre-eminent for commercial disaster 
throughout the world. The first check to our prosperous progress was 
manifested in the severe money crisis in Great Britain, the immediate 
cause of which, it will be recollected, was the heavy drain of specie 
consequent upon excessive imports of Breadstuffs, which had been 
stimulated by famine prices. It was early in October that the financial 
difficulties of England began to assume an alarming aspect, and so for- 
midable and irresistible did they prove that in a few weeks the commer- 
cial credit of Great Britain, which had stood on so lofty a pinnacle, was 
shaken to its foundation. 

Scarcely had trade begun to recover somewhat from the blighting 
effects of most extended commercial disaster, when the world was 
startled with the intelligence of a Revolution in France, and the estab- 
lishment of a Republic. Credit and commerce were at once prostrated 
in that country, and the example of the people of France having rapidly 
spread to other nations, several of the most potent monarchs of Europe 
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were compelled to abandon their thrones, or purchase immunity by 
liberal concessions of power and privilege. Nothing, however, has yet 
been settled and determined. Wars are raging—counter revolutions 
have taken place, and France has recently emerged from one of the 
most terrific and bloody that has ever been recorded in the annals of the 
world. This unsettled and uncertain state of political affairs in Europe 
continues to exércise a depressing influence upon trade generally, and 
its duration is a problem not of easy solution ; but it is devoutly to be 
hoped that this uprising of the people of the old world will eventuate in 
an amelioration of their political and social condition, and in a more 
liberal interchange of commerce, literature and the arts. * * * 

The rapid extension of Ocean Steam Navigation, both in Europe and 
in this country, is another prominent feature of interest, as connected 
with commercial and social intercourse between the new and the old 
world, and distant parts of the American continent. Already are we in 
regular weekly communication with Great Britain and the Continent of 
Europe, and a fleet of steamers is in course of construction, under con- 
tract with the United States’ Government, which are intended to convey 
the mails, &c., between New York and Europe, and also between New 
York and Charleston, Savannah, Havana, New Orleans and Chagres, 
and along the Pacific coast, to connect with the Atlantic by a land com- 
munication across the Isthmus of Panama. These steamers are to be of 
the first class, and so constructed as to be readily convertible into ves- 
sels of war, upon any emergency. Private enterprise is also on the 
alert, and besides a regular line from New York to Charleston, a 
pioneer steamer, of elegant proportions and gallant qualities,—to be fol- 
lowed, we trust, by others of equal attractions—has opened a rapid 
communication between our own city and the great Northern emporium 
under auspices of the most encouraging character. 


Cotton. 


Seldom, if ever within the period of its history as the leading com- 
mercial interest of our country, has the Cotton trade been subjected to 
so trying an ordeal as that through which it has passed during the sea- 
son just closed. 

The year may be said to have opened with rather flattering prospects 
for good crops—at least in this section of the country—and for remune- 
rating prices. The food crops of Europe—the failure of which the pre- 
vious year had been productive of such wide-spread distress among the 
population of the old world, and which, from the great enhancement of 
the cost of sustenance, had exercised a depressing influence upon the 
Cotton trade—gave promise of a fair average yield, and thus was pre- 
sented the prospect of a gradual removal of what was then the most for- 
midable obstacle in the way of a more extended consumption of our 
great staple. At the same time the stocks of Europe were unusually 
low, that of Great Britain being only 511,000 bales, against 950,850 
bales in 1846 and 1,200,000 in 1845. 

The early prices obtained in this market were highly satisfactory, and 
the trade gave fair promise, until the latter part of October, when the 
commercial revolution which prostrated credit in Great Britain, and 
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which subsequently spread to nearly all parts of the Continent of 
Europe, and to the Indies, put a sudden check to our prosperous course, 
and produced a more rapid depreciation of prices than we remember 
ever to have witnessed, in an experience of many years as an observer 
of the varying phases of this most important and most sensitive of our 
commercial interests. After recovering materially from the shock pro- 
duced by the state of things just enumerated a still more severe blow 
was given by the startling intelligence of a revolution in France, and 
the overthrow of the monarchy. This movement of the people in favor 
of popular rights rapidly spread to other countries of Europe, and in 
the tumultuous state of political affairs commercial credit was completely 
overthrown, and trade in a measure annihilated. In this general pros- 
tration of credit and commerce probably no interest, connecting our 
own country with Europe, was more severely affected than the Cotton 
trade, and prices here were at times depressed to within a fraction of 
the lowest point reached in 1843, while at Liverpool sales were made 
at lower rates than were ever before known for American Cotton. This 
depression, too, both in its causes and effects, presents a marked con- 
trast to that of 1843; for in the latter instance it was attributable solely 
to an excessive accumulation of the raw material, which gave the man- 
ufacturers, particularly those of Great Britain, wholly the advantage, ; 
and enabled them to prosecute an active trade, at immense profits; while 
during the past year the stocks in Great Britain, at least for the greater 
portion of the period, have been unusually low; but so great have been 
the derangements of trade that the manufacturers could not work with 
profit, even upon a lower cost of the raw material than was ever before 
known; and many mills were stopped, while most others were com- 
pelled to resort to short-time working. Speculation has been compara- 
tively unknown, as will readily be seen by the fact that during the first 
six months of the present year the quantity taken by speculators at 
Liverpool was only 27,800 bales, against 228,400 bales for the same 
period in 1847. Having thus given a rapid summary of what we con- 
ceive to have been the prominent causes of the extraordinary depression 
of the past season, we proceed to a brief review of the course of our 
own market. 

The first arrival of the new crop was on the 9th August; being two 
days later than the first receipt of the previous year. ‘The quantity was 
only two bales, and these, as usual with the first receipts, were sold at 
fancy prices. ‘The whole quantity of the new crop received up to Ist 
Sept., was 1089 bales, against 140 bales in 1846, 6846 in 1845, and 
5720 in 1844, and the sales up to the same date embraced some 350 
bales, at 114 a 124 cents per lb. the quality ranging from Middling Fair 
to Good Fair. Prices gave way somewhat, as the receipts increased, 
and on the 1st October the range was 10 a 11 cents for Middling to 
Fair, though this yielding of the rates was more attributable to the dif- 
ficulty of effecting exchapge negotiations than to any other cause, as 
the demand had nearly Képt pace with the arrivals. No further material 
change took place until about the middle of October, when advices of a 
severe pressure in the English money market gave a downward inclina- 
tion to prices, which was rapidly accelerated by each succeeding 
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steamer’s accounts, bringing intelligence of immense commercial failures 
in Great Britain and various parts of the Continent, which continued to 
spread until the whole fabric of European credit was shaken to its 
foundation. This state of things, so sudden and unlooked for, of course 
could not fail to operate most adversely upon the Cotton interest, and 
the rapid depression in Liverpool, acting on the market here, produced 
@ panic, under the influence of which some sales were made on Wed- 
nesday, the 17th November, at 54 a 5§ cents for Middling, being a 
decline of fifty per cent. in a period of little more than two months. 
This great depression, however, was but momentary, as buyers having 
means at command at once came forward, and the market immediately 
recovered fully one cent per pound from the lowest point. From the 
middle of November to the latter part of March the market maintained 
a good degree of steadiness, the purchases for France, Spain and other 
parts of the Continent, and for our Northern ports, in addition to those 
for England, being sufficient to sustain prices within a range of 64 a 74 
cents for Middling to Good Middling during the period above mentioned. 
On Thursday, the 23d March, the startling intelligence was received of 
a revolution in France and the abdication of Louis Philippe. This at 
once put a stop to business, and buyers for France withdrew altogether, 
not since to re-enter the market to any important extent. The first in- 
telligence (which was telegraphic) was speedily confirmed, and was im- 
mediately followed by accounts of the rapid extension of the revolu- 
tionary movement throughout nearly all the countries of Europe, and 
thus again, and to a wider extent, were European credit and commerce 
prostrated. ‘These untoward events (in a commercial point of view) at 
once gave a backward movement to the Cotton market, and a rapid ac- 
cumulation of obstacles to the progress of business soon depressed 
prices to a lower point than we have already noted, and to within a 
fraction of the lowest point of 1843. These obstacles were the entire 
withdrawal—as already mentioned—of the buyers for France, and also 
those for most parts of the Continent, and the impossibility, for a time, 
of negotiating Exchange, even on England, to any important extent. 
Thus for a period the market was left almost entirely in the hands of 
Northern buyers, and the absence of competition carried down prices in 
the early part of May to 43 a 5} cents for Low Middling to Good Mid- 
dling Louisianas and Mississippis, which was the lowest point of the 
season. From this extreme depression there has been a gradual 
recovery, with slight fluctuations, but the amendment has been the 
result rather of unusually low freights, and a more favorable state of the 
Exchanges than of any very flattering accounts from abroad, though 
latterly the advices in regard to the state and prospects of trade have 
been somewhat more encouraging. Tennessee and North Alabama 
Cottons were, as usual, neglected, while the market continued to be 
abundantly supplied with the low and middling qualities of Louisianas 
and Mississippis, and most holders, finding it impossible to sell at any- 
thing like what might be considered a reasonable price, were compelled 
to resort to shipments to some extent, in order to relieve themselves of 
excessive stocks. Not many sales of round lists occurred until about 
the middle of April, at which time the market opened at 43 a 5 cents 
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for Tow to good round average lists, but subsequently fell to 4} a 49 
cents, at which range the bulk of the sales were made. The market 
closes with a stock on sale, including all descriptions, estimated at about 
10,000 bales, and a total stock on hand, inclusive of all on ship-board 
not cleared, of 37,401 bales. 

The total receipts at this port since 1st September, 1847, from all 
sources, are 1,213,805 bales. This amount includes 25,072 bales 
received from Mobile and Florida and from Texas by sea. [That por- 
tion of the ‘Texas crop which reaches us via Red River, cannot be dis- 
tinguished from the product of Louisiana.]} Deducting from our total 
receipts the above amount received from Mobile, Florida and Texas, the 
remainder shows our receipts proper to be 1,188,733 bales, or an in- 
crease of 481,409 bales as compared with last year. The total exports 
during the same period are 1,201,897 bales; of which 654,083 bales 
were shipped to Great Britain, 140,968 to France, 154,807 to the North 
and South of Europe, Mexico, &c., and 252,039 to United States ports, 
including 1500 bales to Western States. The increase, as compared 
with last year, is 268,715 bales to Great Britain, 45,249 to France, 
70,887 to the North and South of Europe, &c., and 92,538 to United 
States ports. The total receipts at all the Atlantic and Gulf ports, up 
to the latest dates received—as shown by our General Cotton Table— 
are 2,325,180 bales, against 1,767,461 bales of same dates last year; 
showing an increase of 557,647 bales. This amount, however, it should 
be understood, does not represent the total crop of the United States, as 
the grand result cannot be attained until full returns up to the Ist Sep- 
tember are concentrated at one point. The duty of making up the total 
crop has for a series of years devolved upon the editors of the Wew 
York Shipping and Commercial List ; and properly so from the nearer 
proximity of their point of publication to Europe : and should the forth- 
coming statement be made up on the usual basis, what with the receipts 
at Mobile, Florida and the Atlantic ports, between the last dates in our 
table and the Ist September ; the stocks on hand at Macon, Augusta and 
Hamburgh, and the receipts overland at Philadelphia and Baltimore, it is 
probable that the total crop of 1847-8, as thus computed, will not vary 
materially from 2,350,000 bales. 

Having thus presented the most prominent phases in the progress of 
our market during the past season, from its opening to its close, we now 
come to the point which claims of us some remarks in reference to the 
prospects for the coming year. On this branch of our subject we readily 
confess to great embarrassment. We have ever been extremely cautious 
about putting forth prophesies in regard to an interest of such command- 
ing magnitude, and the experience of the past season has not been cal- 
culated to increase our confidence in our own prescience. Disappoint- 
ment and disaster have been produced by causes wholly unlooked for 
at the opening of the season, and instead of the realization of the en- 
couraging prospects which then appeared in view, events have occurred 
which have baffled all calculation, and which have marked the past 
year—particularly in regard to Europe—as among the most prominent 
on record for prostrated mercantile credit, and financial derangement. 
‘These events have already been referred to, and are familiar to all; and 
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as no permanent result has yet been attained the uncertainty in regard to 
the future is thus greatly augmented. There are, however, some 
elements of favorable promise, which we shall briefly refer to, and 
among the most prominent is the prospect of abundant food crops 
throughout Great Britain and the various countries of Europe, which 
will modify one of the leading causes of depression that have been brought 
to act upon the Cotton interest during the past two years. Then the 
stocks of the raw material in Europe are still moderate, though some- 
what exceeding the amount on hand at this period last year; and as the 
supply of goods in the hands of the manufacturers is understood also to 
be moderate, and money abundant in Great Britain, at a low rate of 
interest, it would seem only to require a settlement of the political and 
social questions which have for some time past agitated Europe, to 
restore confidence and give an upward impulse to the Cotton trade. 
Already is Great Britain recovering in her ratio of consumption, and we 
find that while in 1847, the weekly average in the United Kingdom, for 
the entire year, was 22,230 bales, that for the first six months of the 
current year has risen to 26,242 bales. In this country there has been 
a material increase of consumption during the past over any previous 
year. In the Statement of the Cotton crop of the United States, as 
made up by the Editors of the New York Shipping and Commercial 
List, the quantity put down as “taken for home use” in 1846-7 was 
427,967 bales ; byt—as they state in a note—this did “not include any 
Cotton manufactured in the States South and West of Virginia.” Should 
this item be made up on the same basis for the past year it is likely to 
reach some 500,000 bales ; and when to this is added the quantity con- 
sumed in the various manufactories South and West of Virginia, the 
actual amount “taken for home use” during the past year will probably 
be found to have reached, if not exceeded, 550,000 bales. Besides, 
preparations are making for adding largely to the manufacturing power 
of the country, particularly in New England, and it is probable that the 
coming year, with ordinary prosperity, will show a still further increase 
in the home consumption. 

The question of supply, which it may be expected of us to make 
some allusion to in this connection, has heretofore been one of absorb- 
ing interest; but the extraordinary events of the past year have ina 
material degree diverted attention from this point, as secondary to the 
more important one of recovering and extending the markets for the 
manufactured produce. Nevertheless we may venture a few general 
remarks touching the prospects of supply in this region, as they appear 
at present, avoiding—as it has ever been our custom to do—anything 
like a definite estimate in regard to a matter that is involved in so much 
uncertainty at this early period of the season. We may then state that 
up to within a few weeks the crops gave highly favorable promise 
generally. The plant was well advanced and healthy, and little or no 
complaint was heard from any section. True the rains commenced 
early in June, but they did not appear to be of that general and severe 
character to cause injury, but on the contrary, while the plant was in 
progress, their influence was favorable, particularly in the uplands. 
When, however, the plant was well matured, and the season for the 
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commencement of picking arrived—say in the latter part of July—the 
rains lost their beneficial character; and as they have since continued 
and become more general, attended in one or two instances by severe 
storms of wind, they have for some weeks past been productive of 
positive injury, by retarding the ripening of the bolls, beating the Cotton 
from those fully opened, and promoting the ravages of the boll worms, 
which are said to be quite destructive in several districts. Thus far, 
however, we have no authentic accounts of the appearance of the species 
of caterpillar, which committed such ravages in 1846; and should the 
remainder of the picking season prove favorable it would seem that at 
least a full average crop may be fairly calculated on. 

The first bale of the new crop came to hand on the 5th of August, 
1848, being four days earlier than the first arrival of the previous year; 
and the total receipts of the new crop up to this date are 2864 bales, 
against 1089 bales to same date last year, 140 in 1846, 6846 in 1845 
and 5720 in 1844. The character of the receipts thus far gives promise 
of what may be termed a good crop, though as regards quality they are 
said not to reach as high an average as the early arrivals of last year. 
There have been sold up to this time only some 600 bales, at an 
extreme range of 6} a 9 cents, and at the moment prices are little more 
than nominal at a range of about 6$ a 7 cents for Good Middling to 
Middling Fair. In most former years the early receipts have excited 
considerable competition, particularly among buyers for France, Spain 
and the North, but the present season is entirely deficient in this advan- 
tage, and thus a heavy market appears in view, at least for some time to 
come. 


Comparative Arrivals, Exports and Stocks of Cotton and Tobacco at 
New Orleans, for ten years—from lst Sept. each year to date. 


COTTON—BALES. TOBACCO—HHDS. 
Years. Arrivals. Exports. Stocks. Arrivals. Exports. Stocks. 
1847-48 1,213,805 1,201,897 37,401 55,882 60,364 14,354 
1846-47 740,669 724,508 23,493 55,588 50,376 22,336 
1845-46 1,053,633 1,054,857 6,332 72,896 62,045 17,924 
1844-45 979,238 984,616 7,556 71,493 68,679 7,673 
1343-44 910,854 895,375 12,934 82,435 81,249 4,859 
1842-43 =: 1,089,642 —-:1,088,870 4,700 92,509 89,891 4,873 
1841-42 740,155 749,267 4,428 7 555 68,058 2,255 
1840-41 822,870 $21,228 14,490 53,170 54,667 2,758 
1839-40 954,445 949,320 17,867 43,827 40,436 4,409 
1838-39 578,514 579,179 10,308 28,153 30,780 1,294 


Sugar. 


At the date of our last annual report the Cane crop, then advancing 
to maturity, presented most flattering promise, and in our closing re- 
marks under this head we took occasion to state that there was good 
reason to expect that the product of this important staple of our State 
would exceed that of any previous year since the introduction of its 
cultivation. This result has been realized, beyond all question, though 
we are again unable to present the exact amount of the crop, and for the 
same reason stated last year, viz: that the parties who have heretofore 
ascertained the product of each plantation annually, and published state- 
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ments embodying their researches, have not resumed their labors. We 
have again, therefore, to resort to popular estimate, and this places the 
crop at 240,000 hhds., exclusive of “cistern bottoms,” being an excess 
of 100,000 hhds., over last year, and of 40,000 hhds., over any previous 
year. This, with 4,000 hhds., estimated to be on hand at the close of 
last season, would make a supply of 244,000 hhds. The distribution 
of the crop, as nearly as can be ascertained, has been as follows, all the 
items being necessarily estimated, except the exports coastwise, which, 
according to our table, are equal to about 92,000 hhds., including the 
shipments out of the State, from Attakapas ; consumption of the city, 
and of places in the neighboring States, furnished in small parcels, of 
which there is no record, and including supplies for the army in Mexico 
15,000 hhds.; taken for refining in the city and State, 10,000; stock 
now on hand in the State 12,000; leaving as the quantity taken for the 
West 115,000 hhds. This would give the West 45,000 hhds. more of 
Louisiana sugar than was estimated to be taken last year; but it should 
be borne in mind that she then took of Cuba sugars equal to about 
20,000 hhds—making her actual supply 90,000 hhds. This year the 
imports from Cuba have been comparatively light, being barely equal to 
about 5,000 hhds.; and supposing the West to have taken one-half this 
quantity, the actual increase over last year would be about 20,000 hhds., 
which is not an improbable amount, considering the low prices, the in- 
crease of population and the extension and improvement of the facilities 
of transportation. The quantity shipped to the Atlantic ports is equal 
to about 84,000 hhds., or an increase of 38,500 hhds. over last year. 
With respect to the growing crop, it seems to be generally conceded 
that the prospects for a large yield are by no means as flattering as they 
were at this period last year. The Stubble, or Rattoon Cane, is repre- 
sented in many sections to be almost an entire failure, and the Plant 
Cane generally is said to be less near to maturity by some weeks ; thus 
rendering the liability to damage by frost more imminent. It is true 
there has been a considerable increase of cultivation, particularly on Red 
river, some of the upland Parishes and in Attakapas, but it is supposed 
that other adverse circumstances will more than counter-balance this 
advantage, and that in no event is the crop likely to reach the amount 
produced last year. In our neighboring State of Texas the Sugar 
culture is steadily advancing, and intelligent parties with whom we have 
conversed estimate the product of this year at 4,000 hhds. The follow- 
ing table will exhibit the annual product of Louisiana for a series of 
years, by which it will be seen that the Cane culture is liable to re- 
markable fluctuations in its results, according to the character of the 


seasons. A 
Crop of 1847, 240,000 hhds. Crop of 1838, 70,000 hhds. 
« 1846, 140,000 « « 1837, 65,000 « 
1845, 196,650 1836, 
1844, 200,000 1835, 
1843, 100,000 1834, 
1842, 140,000 1833, 
1841, 90,000 1832, 
1840, 87,000 1829, 
1839, 115,000 ‘ 1828, 
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In regard to a market for the coming crop, we are under the impres- 
sion that the prospects are in favor of a higher average than was reali 
last year, even with a very full yield, as the requirements of our own 
country are constantly increasing, while the product of several of the 
West India Islands, which has heretofore been brought into competition 
with our own staple is likely to be reduced to a comparatively unim- 
portant amount by the voluntary abolition of slavery on the part 
of the home governments, and by servile insurrection. The same- 
causes will reduce the supply for the European markets, and a stable 
arrangement of European difficulties, which would re-establish confidence 
and revive commerce, would doubtless tend to rescue this important 
staple of our State from its present depression, on both sides of the 
Atlantic. . 


Comparative Prices of Sugar on the Levee, on the first of each month, 
for five years. 


1847-8 1846-7 1845-6 1844-5 1843-4 

Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Sept. . . 5 a 73 45a7h, 6 a 6} 5 a 63 55 a 63 
Gt . . 80% 61a 9 6 a7} 5 a 6} 6 a7 
Nov. . . 3 a 5} $a7 5 a7 4 a 5} 5 a, 6} 
Dec. . . 2405 44a7 4 a6} 3 a 53 43 a 6} 
Jan. . . 2 a5 5 a7} 4} a 6} 23a 5} 43a 7h 
Feb. . . 24a 5} 5 a7} 4 a6} 23 a 5} 5 a 7h 
March, . 2ia5 bia 7} 4 a 6} 3 a 53 5 a7 
April,. . 23@5 53a 73 4 a 6} 5 a 63 53 @ 7} 
May, . . l}a 43 5 a 7h 4) a 6} 5 a 6} 5} 7} 
June, . . l}a 43 5 a7 4 a 6} 43 a 65 43 a 63 
July, . . 2ba 4} 5 a7} 4 a6} 4} a 64 434 63 
August, . 23a 4! bia 8 44a 7} 55a7 43 a 6} 


Comparative Prices of Molasses on the Levee, on the first of each 
month, for five years. 


1847-8 1846-7 1845-6 1844-5 1843-4 

Cents. Cents. Cents. Cenis. Cents. 
Sept. . . 28 a 32 15 a 22 24 a 27 26 a 28 18 a2 
Oct. .. Ba 20 a 25 21 a 24 24 a 26 23 a 24 
Nov. . . 2234 23 26 a 263 21 a 22 20 a 21 14 a 20} 
Dec. . . 19419 23 a@ 235 20 a— 2054203 20 a2l 
Jan. . . 17 a 17} 244 a 25 21 @2li 164 @ 173 224 a 23 
Feb. .. 17 2 19 27 a— 21 a@2l3 145 a 16 22 a 23 
March, . 15 a 2l 29 a 29; 225 a 23 203 a 21 23 a 24 
April,. . 15 a21 2% 429 2% 425 2 426 23 a2% 
May, . . 12 a 16 26 a 30 23 a 233 24 a 27 25 a 265 
June, . . 15 a 20 26 a 30 18 a 22 18 a2Q7 24 a 25 
July, . . 15 a 20 26 a 30 15 a 20 20 a 27 24 a 26 


August, . 15 a 20 28 a 3l 15 a 21 26 a 28 255 a 26} 





Western Produce. 


Our records show an immense falling off in the operations in the 
leading articles under this head during the past year, as compared 
with the season ending the 1st September, 1847. It will of course be 
remembered by all that a famine in Europe had produced an extraor- 
36 
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dinary demand for breadstuffs, and the consequent elevation in prices 
brought forth from our well filled granaries not only the abundant 
product of the then current year, but also the hoarded surplus of pre- 
vious seasons. It was thus that our receipts here, as well as at the 
other shipping ports of the country, suddenly rose to double those of 
the year immediately preceding and to an amount many fold greater 
than those of any previous year. The very thorough manner in which 

* the west gave up her supplies in 1846-7, and the comparatively limited 
foreign demand during the past season, have carried back our receipts 
of breadstufis to less than one half what they were last year. Thus our 
arrivals of rLour are 706,958 barrels, against 1,617,675 barrels last 
year; of INDIAN corN equal to 3,600,000 bushels, against 7,065,000 
bushels last year; of wHeaT equal to 300,000 bushels, against 
1,670,000 last year; of corn MEAL, 47,543 barrels, against 88,159 
barrels last year. The exports show a corresponding reduction. The 
total exports of FLour amount to 472,519 barrels, against 1, 319,506 
barrels last year. Of this quantity 15,416 have been sent to Great 
Britain and Ireland, 88,676 to the West Indies, &c. and the remainder 
to coastwise ports. Of inp1an corn, the total exports are equal to 
3,059,000 bushels, against 6,303,000 bushels last year. Of this quan- 
tity 1 ,000 bushels have been shipped to Great Britain and Ireland, 
173,000 to the West Indies, &c. and the remainder to coastwise ports. 
Of wuear there have been exported to foreign ports barely 35,000 
bushels—nearly all of which was to Great Britan—the bulk of the re- 
ceipts being shipped to the North, and a portion consumed in our ¢ity 
mills. According to a table published in the New York Shipping and 
Commercial List the comparative exports of breadstuffs from the various 
ports of the United States to Great Britain and Ireland, from September 
Ist to August Ist in the two past years, stood as follows : 


1846-7 1847-8 
Pier . . « Ws. - . SO 178,782 
Corn Meal. . bbls... . . 826,536 102,318 
Wheat. .. bushels . . + 3,464,400 219,917 
Corn .. . bushels . . . 15,800,917 4,134,912 
Rye .. . bushels. . . . 84,333 none. 
Oats. .. . bushels . . . . 426,881 none. 
Barley. . . bushels . . . . 308,324 none. 


The speculative mania of the previous year having subsided, there 
has of course been more steadiness in prices, and the following figures 
exhibit the extreme fluctuations of the season in this market :—Flour— 
Ohio to the best St Louis City Mills—lowest point August, $3 87} a 
$4 25; highest point January, $5 50 a $6 per bbl. Indian Corn— 
lowest point May, 23 a 30 cents; highest point December, 58 a 65 
cents per bushel, in sacks. Wheat, lowest point August, 624 a 75; high- 
est point November, $1 124 per bushel, in barrels and sacks. It is 
understood that the crops throughout the country generally are abundant ; 
and as the foreign demand is scarcely likely to exceed that of last year 
there seems a strong probability that prices for the coming year will rule 
at a rather low average. The trade in Provisions, particularly Pork 
and Lard, has been more extensive than last year, there having been a 
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considerable increase in the supplies as will be seen by reference to 
our tables. Our space will not permit us to follow these articles in 
their various fluctuations, and we must therefore content ourselves with 
noting the extreme rates of the season, which have been as follows : 
Pork, Mess, highest point Sept. 11th, $14 75 a $15; lowest point April 
26th, $8 a $8 124; Prime, highest point September llth, $12 50 a 
$12 75; lowest point, Dec. 22nd, $6 50 a $7 per bbl. Larp, highest 
point Sept. 18th, 11 a 15; lowest point April 26th, 35 a . cents per 
Ib. The total exports (all packages being reduced to kegs,) are equal 
to 1,395,496 kegs, against 907,977 kegs last year; and the exports 
foreign are 546,010 kegs, against 437,746 kegs last year; or an increase 
of 108,294 kegs. Other articles, of more or less importance, claim 
some notice under this head, but our limited space admonishes us that 
we must pass on to a review of other leading commodities. 


Hemp. 


In our last annual report we stated that our information respecting 
the then growing crop, led us to the conclusion that the supply would 
be much less than during the previous season, as the crop in Kentucky 
did not promise well, and there was likely to be a material falling off in 
the arrivals from Missouri, owing to the fact that a considerable portion 
of the receipts of last year, was made up of parts of several crops, which 
had been detained from market by low waters, &c., in previous seasons, 
The result shows a much larger deficiency than we anticipatedy the 
receipts since lst September last to this date, being only 21,584 bales, 
against 60,238 bales last year; or a decrease of 38,654 bales. There 
was quite a large stock remaining over at the opening of the season, 
which had been detained by the high rates of freight, and thus the 
exports of the past year considerably exceed the receipts, being 27,240 
bales. Of this quantity all has been sent to the Northern ports, except 
224 bales to London and 14 bales to Bordeaux. The great deficiency 
in the receipts has of course had its influence upon prices, and the first 
sale of good dew-rotted was in the early part of September, at $120 per 
ton. This price was claimed for all the lots arriving for a period of 
several months, but finding no purchasers they were sent forward. In- 
deed very few sales have been made here this season, owing to higher 
limits than buyers were willing to pay, and nearly the whole receipts 
have been forwarded to the North, on account of the Western dealers. 
The highest point of the market was that above noticed, and the lowest 
about the middle of May, when a lot of about 300 bales dew-rotted was 
sold at $82 50 per ton. The comparative receipts, and average prices, 
for a series of years, will be shown by the following table. 

BALEs. Per Ton. 
$80 00 
66 00 


With regard to the coming season’s supply, we observe that the crops 
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of the West are said not to promise well, particularly in Kentucky, and 

as the latter State does not produce enough for her Bagging and Rope 

manufactories, but draws a considerable portion of her supplies for this 

— from Missouri, there does not seem likely to be any considera- 
le increase in the quantity to come forward for the Atlantic markets. 


Lead. 


The receipts this year are 606,966 pigs, against 650,129 pigs last 
year; showing a decrease of 43,163 pigs. The exports are 594,529 
pigs, all of which, with the exception of the trifling amount of 1755 
pigs, has been sent to the North. The sales here have been compara- 
tively limited, the great bulk of the receipts having been forwarded on 
Western account. The extreme prices were, in January $4 25, in June 
$3 374 per 100 pounds. 


Exchange. 


This department of our market has again been subject to extraordinary 
fiuctuations during the past season, and from causes wholly different in 
their character from those which were brought to act upon it in the 
course of the year previous. Then the extremes for Sterling were 9 per 
cent. premium to par, the greatest depression being caused by the ex- 
cessive supply of bills, which were based upon extensive shipments of 
breadstufis, in addition to our other leading export staples. During 
the past season the course of foreign Exchanges has been totally deranged, 
first by the almost entire prostration of credit throughout Great Britain, 
and many parts of the Continent, and subsequently by the revolutionary 
movements in France, and nearly all the other countries of Europe. 
The effect of this state of things was to produce extraordinary extremes, 
and thus there were periods when the great majority of drawers of 
Sterling could not dispose of bills at any rate ; others could negotiate to 
a limited extent at par to 1 a 2 per cent. premium, while at the same 
time some few parties, whose strength of position placed them above 
any probable contingency, readily obtained 8 a 10 per cent. premium 
from those who were compelled to make remittances. In regard to 
France, and many other parts of the Continent, so complete has been 
the prostration of commercial credit, that since the first news of the re- 
volution there can hardly be said to have been a market for Exchanges 
on those countries. Our space will not permit us to follow the fluctua- 
tions of the market, as they occurred, and we must content ourselves 
with noting the extreme rates, which were as follows: Sterling 8 a 104 
per cent. premium, and par a 10 per cent. premium, the former in Jan- 
uary and the latter in May, under the circumstances explained above. 
Francs have fluctuated between 5f. 50 and 5f 15 per dollar, the lowest 
in November, and the highest for occasional small sums as remittances, 
within the past two or three months. Domestic Exchange has been 
more steady, and generally in fair demand, the extreme rates of the sea- 
son being as follows: New York sixty day bills ¢ a 3} per cent. dis- 
count. The former in October and May, the latter in July; Sight 
Checks 2 per cent. discount in November, 1} per cent. premium in 
April. 
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Comparative Rates of Exchange on London, Paris and New York, on 
the first of each month, for three years past. (60 day bills.) 


Lon. 
pm. 
Sept. . . 5} 
Oct. . . 6} 
Nov. . . & 
Dec. .. 5 
Jan. . . 8 
Feb. . 8} 
March, - 73 
April,. . 7} 
May, . . 4 
June, . . 6§ 
July, . . 7} 
August, . 8} 


Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Sach, ‘ 
April, 
May, 
June, 
July, 
August, 


1847-8 1846-7 1845-6 
Paris. N.Y. Lon. Paris. N. Y. Lon. Panis. N. Y. 
per $. dis pm. per $. dis. pm. per $. dis. 

5635 13 8 531 it 9 529 2 

540 23 83 532 13 $i 531 2 

5 45 3} 7 5 41 12 8 5 32 2 

545 23 56 4S 6 537 23 

532 2h 43 550 2 7 636 2 

532 2 5 545 2 63 537 2 

535 2 3 550 23 63 537 23 

— 2 2 555 23 7, 535 2 

— 5 54 1 8 531 

— 2 44 540 23 7h 540 2 

520 13 5 636 2 6: 542 2 

517 1 445 538 WW 7 54 

Imports of Specie, for four years, from 1st September, to 31st August. 
1847-8 $1,845,808 
1846-7 - 6,680,050 
1845-6 . . . 1,872,071 
1844-5 . 2,249,138 
Comparative Prices of Flour, on the first of each month, for five years. 

1847-8 1846-7 1845-6 1844-5 1843-4 

Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. . 
43a 6 33a 4 33a 43 —aé 43a 43 
4a5 4a4j 33 a 4} 33a 43 4a4 
5a 53 5 a5} 4h a 5} 4 a4} 4 a4! 
5ha6 42a 53 73a 8} 4a43 4} a 4} 
Sha 6 43a 5! 53a 7 43a 5} 43a 4} 
43 a 5} 6 a 6} 5 a 6} 33a 43 45a — 
5 a5} ba 6} 4a 5} 4443 4a 43 
Sia 53 6 a6} 4ha5 31a 43 4}a 4} 
41a 5} 53 a 6} 4a43 31a 4} 4h@ 4} 
4ia 43 63 a 75 33a 43 33 a 43 33 a 33 
4ta5 6 a7 3 a4 ba 43 3ha 4} 
4a4j 4 a5} 3ia4 4 a4} 4 a5} 


‘Comparative Prices of Mess and Prime Pork, on the first of each month, 
for two years. 


September, 
October, . 
November, 
December, 
January, 
February, 
March, 
April, 
May, 
June, 
July, 
August, 
36* 


1847-8 


Mess. 
Dollars. 
15 a— 
13} a 133 
123 @ 125 


Prime. 
Dollars. 
12} a 123 
12! a 123 
llja — 
83a 9 
Ta i 
7a 7 
Ta i 
63a 7 
63a 7 
aa 7 
7 


1846-7 

Mess. Pame. 
Dollars. Dollars. 
83a 81 3a 63 
8ia 83 7a 7 
93a 98 8S a 8} 
83a 9 a — 
9ia 93 Bia 82 
14 a 145 12 a 13 
15 a 15} 123 a 123 
15 a@ 15} 123 a 123 
16 a 16} 123 @ 123 
153 a 163 123 a 123 
16} a 16} 13} @ 13} 
16 a@— 13 a — 
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Comparative Prices of Corn, in sacks, on the first of each month, 


for five years. 
1846-7 1845-6 
Cents. Cents. 
36 a 40 40 a 42 
60 a 65 35 a 38 
58 a 75 45 a 50 
60 a 70 80 a 82 
55 a 67 55 a 63 
80 a 90 40 a 50 
75a 90 47 a 52 
80 a 95 42 a 50 
55 a 70 40 a 50 
65 a 80 35 a 40 
65 a 75 25 a 32 
40 a 50 30 a 35 


1843-4 

Cenis. 

42 a 43 
37a 40 
34 a 35 
43 a 45 
36 a 38 
32 a 33 
35 a 35 
40 a 42 
40 a4l 
33 a 35 
40 a 43 
40 a 45 


1844-5 

Cents. 
43a 44 
40 a — 
43 a 45 
34 a 37 
37 a 38 
38 a 40 
40 a4l 
35 a 36 
35 a 38 
28 a 32 
30 a 34 
34 a 36 


1847-8 

Cents. 
Sept. . . 50455 
Oct.. . . a5 
Nov. - 41450 
Dec. . 45 a 50 
Jan... . 54460 
Feb.. . . 40455 
March, . 36 a 42 
April, 30 a 33 
May, 22 a 28 
June, 32 a 36 
July, 33 a 39 
August, 36 a 42 


Value of Produce of the Interior. A Table showing the receipts of the 
principal articles from the interior, during the year ending 31st August, 
1848, with their estimated average and total value. 


AVERAGE. VALUE. 


Dollars. 


ARTICLES. Amount. 


Apples, 


Bacon, assorted, 


Bacon, assorted, 
Bacon, Hams, . 
Bacon, in bulk, 
Bagging, 

Bale Rope, . 
Beans, oe 
Butter, 

Butter, 
Beeswax, 

Beef, 

| ee 
Beef, dried, . 
Buffalo Robes, . 
Cotton, .. 
Corn Meal, . 
Corn, in ear, 
Corn, Shelled, 
Cheese, 
Candles, . 
Cider, . i 
Coal, Western, 


Dried Apples and Peaches 


Feathers, 
Flaxseed, 
Flour, . 
Furs, . 
Hemp, 
Hides, . 
Hay, 
Iron, pig, 
Lard, 


hhds., "bundles and boxes 


.- « « barrels 
‘hhds. ond casks 
. » boxes 
hhds. and tierces 
pounds 

+ pieces 

coils 

. . « barrels 
kegs and firkins 
‘ . barrels 

. barrels 
. barrels 
. tierces 
pounds 
+ packs 
- bales 
barrels 
barrels 
sacks 
boxes 

. boxes 
barrels 
barrels 
barrels 
- bags 
. tierces 
barrels 


bales 


bales 
tons 


hhds 


39,518 
28,909 
16,210 
18,539 
381,140 
77,682 
74,325 
20,485 
45,213 
1,156 
698 
35,598 
14,662 
56,100 
14 


1,213,805 
47,543 
509,583 
1,083,465 
52,362 
16,750 
344 
320,000 
1,585 
2,594 
4,393 
706,958 
410 
21,584 
47,662 
61,934 
701 

459 


~ a 
cavern wee = 


Oo or 


SSwHS 
SSags 


118,554 
925,088 
324,200 
834,255 

15,245 
1,009,866 
743,250 
61,212 
226,065 
23,120 
27,920 
284,784 
205,268 
3,366 
910 
35,200,345 
95,036 
305,749 
1,192,009 
157,086 
67,000 
1,032 
192,000 
3,962 
64,300 
39,537 
3,534,790 
650,000 
410,096 
59,575 
170,317 
21,030 
27,540 
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ARTICLES. Amount. AVERAGE. VaALvueE. 
Dollars. 
3,672,527 
910,983 
126,320 
14,920 
1,699,504 
12,292 
1,920,000 
350,415 
15,920 
46,540 
29,975 
108,020 
60 
303,782 
3,030,080 
497 ,035 
+ 406,932 
24,444 
23,331 
27,220 
330 
94,644 
13,950 
80,000 
9,600,000 - 
13,624 


Lard, . .. . . barrels and tierces 216,031 
Rand. otis . . » © © © « kegs 303,661 
a ee . bundles 6,316 
Lime, Western, ... . ._ barrels 14,920 
) 7 eee 606,966 
Lead, bar, .. . . kegs and boxes 7187 
Molasses, (estimated crop,) . gallons 12,000,000 
Oats, .. . . . barrels and sacks 467,219 
OO ee eee ee 7,960 
Gu, memeeed, «.« « « «+ « + eee 2,327 
Oil, Castor, . o oo ees GRR 1,199 
Oil, Lard,. . ... =... barrels 5,401 
Peach Brandy, . . .. . . barrels 4 
i 151,861 
Ph Soo See, wae 356,480 
ee ee ee 14,201 
Pork, in bulk, . + + «+ pounds 13,564,430 
Porterand Ale,... . . . barrels 3,492 
Packing Yarn, . . ... . © reels 3,333 
Skins, Deer, . ...... # £packs 1,361 
Skins, Bear, . . . .. . . packs 22 
Shot, . . . + «6 « «6 « « Kegs 
Boap, «+++ +++ « « boxes 
Se ae ee ee ee 
Sugar, (estimated crop) . + . . hhds 
Spanish Moss, ... . . . . bales 
Tees ee ee se tt et 
Tobacco, Leaf, ..... .  hhds 
Tobacco, Strips,. . .. . . . hhds 
Tobacco, Chewing, . kegs and boxes 
ae a ee 
Twine, . . . . . bundles and boxes 
Vinegar, .... .. « « barrels 
WRMROY, © « ss oo sh ROD 135,333 
Window Glass, . ... . . boxes 4,260 
Wheat, . . . . . barrels and sacks 149,181 
Other various articles—estimated at, . ° * ° . 5,000,000 
TOTAL VALUE—Dottars,. . ‘ 79,779,151 
Tora in 1846-47, . . o% 90,033,256 
Torat tn 1845-46, . .... 77,193,464 
Tora 1n 1844-45, . .... 57,199,122 
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BANKING. 


The first and essential property which a bank must possess, is a per- 
fect confidence on the part of the public. The small amount of benefit 
which a banker can afford to give his customer for placing his money 
in his hands, can never be sufficient to induce any man to run a hazard; 
and, more particularly, the mere difference of terms which one banker 
can afford compared with another cannot be sufficient to induce any 
man to give preference to more tempting terms, when weighed against 
a greater security and confidence. 
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UNITED STATES PUBLIC LOANS. ® 


THEIR LIABILITY TO TAXATION. 


Mr. Justice Story, in his Commentaries on the Constitution, vol. 2, page 
492, says: 

«In another case the question was raised, whether a State had a Constitutional 
authority to tax Stock issued for loans to the United States, and it was held by the 
Supreme Court that a State had not. The reasoning of the Court was as follows :— 

* Is the Stock issued for loans to the Government of the United States, liable to be 
taxed by States and Corporations?” 


Congress has power to borrow money on the credit of the United 
States. The stock it issues is the evidence of a debt created by the 
exercise of this power. The tax in question is a tax upon the contract 
subsisting between the government and the individual. It bears directly 
upon that contract while subsisting, and in full force. The power 
operates upon the contract the instant it is framed, and must imply a 
right to affect that contract. If the States and Corporations throughout 
the Union possess the power to tax a contract for the loan of money, 
what shall arrest this principle in its application to every other contract. 
What measure can government adopt, which will not be exposed to its 
influence? 

But it is unnecessary to pursue this principle through its diversified 
application to all the contracts, and to the various operations of govern- 
ment. No one can be selected which is of more vital interest to the 
community, than this of borrowing money on the credit of the United 
States. No power has been conferred by the American people on their 
government, the free and unburdened exercise of which more deeply 
affects every member of our republic. In war, when the honor, the 
safety, the independence of the nation are to be defended, when all its 
resources are to be strained to the utmost, credit must be brought in 
aid of taxation, and the abundant revenue of peace and prosperity must 
be anticipated to supply the exigencies, the urgent demands of the 
moment. The people, for objects the most important which can occur 
in the progress of nations, have empowered their government to make 
these anticipations ‘to borrow money on the credit of the United States.’ 
Can any thing be more dangerous, or more injurious, than the admis- 
sion of a principle which authorises every State, and every Corporation 
in the Union, which possesses the right of taxation, to burthen the 
exercise of this power at their discretion. 

If the right to impose the tax exists, it is a right which, in its na- 
ture, acknowledges no limits. It may be carried to any extent within 
the jurisdiction of the State or Corporation which imposes it, which 
the will of each State and Corporation may prescribe. A power which 
is given by the whole American people for their common good; which 
is to be exercised at the most critical periods for the most important 
purposes, on the free exercise of which the interests certainly, perhaps 
the liberty, of the whole may depend; may be burthened, impeded, if 
not arrested, by any of the organized parts of the confederacy. 
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United States Public Loans. 


In a society formed like ours, with one supreme government for 
national purposes, and numerous State governments for other purposes : 
in many respects independent, and in the uncontrolled exercise of 
many important powers, occasional interferences ought not to surprise 
us. The power of taxation is one of the most essential to a State, and 
of the most extensive in its operation. The attempt to maintain a rule 
which shall limit its exercise, is undoubtedly among the most delicate 
and difficult duties, which can devolve on those whose province it is to 
expound the supreme law of the land in its application to the cases of 
individuals. This duty has more than once devolved on this court. In 
the performance of it, we have considered it as a necessary conse- 
quence, from the supremacy of the government of the whole, that its 
action in the exercise of its legitimate powers should be free and 
unembarrassed by any conflicting powers in the possession of its parts, 
that the powers of a State cannot rightfully be so exercised as to 
impede and obstruct the free course of those measures which the Gov- 
ernment of the United States may rightfully adopt. 

This subject, brought before the court in the case of M’Culloch vs. 
The State of Maryland, when it was thoroughly argued and deliberately 
considered. The question decided in that case, bears a near resem- 
blance to that which is involved in this. It was discussed at the bar in 
all its relations, and examined by the court with its utmost attention. 

‘ We will not repeat the reasoning which conducted us to the conclusion 
thus formed; but that conclusion was, that ‘all subjects over;which 
the Sovereign power of a State extends, are objects of taxation; but 
those over which it does not extend, are upon the soundest principles 
exempt from taxation. The Sovereignty of a State extends to every 
thing which exists by its own authority, or is introduced by its permis- 
sion; but not to those means which are employed by Congress to carry 
into execution powers conferred on that body by the people of the 
United States. The attempt to use the power of taxation, on the means 
employed by the Government of the Union, in pursuance of the Consti- 
tution, is itself an abuse; because it is the usurpation of a power 
which the people of a single State cannot give. The States have no 
power by taxation or otherwise, to retard, impede, burthen, or in any 
manner control the operation of the Constitutional laws, enacted by 
Congress to carry into execution the powers vested in the general gov- 
ernment. We retain the opinions which were then expressed. A con- 
tract made by the Government in the exercise of its power to borrow 
money on the credit of the United States, is undoubtedly independent 
of the will of any State, in which the individual who lends may reside ; 
and is undoubtedly an operation essential to the important objects for 
which the Government was created. It ought, therefore, on the princi- 
ples settled in the case of M’Culloch vs. The State of Maryland, to be 
exempt from the State taxation, and consequently from being taxed by 

Corporations, deriving their power from States. 

It is admitted that the power of the Government to borrow money 
cannot be directly opposed; and that any law, directly obstructing its 
operations, would be void. But a distinction is taken between direct 
Opposition and those measures which may consequently affect it; that 
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is, a law prohibiting loans to the United States would be void; but a 
tax on them to any amount is allowable. It is, we think, impossible 
not to perceive the intimate connection which exists between these two 
modes of acting on the subject. It is not the want of original power 
in an independent sovereign State, to prohibit loans to a foreign govern- 
ment, which restrains the legislature from direct opposition to those 
made by the United States. The restraint is imposed by our Con- 
stitution. The American people have conferred the power of borrowing 
money on their Government; and by making that Government supreme, 
have shielded its action, in the exercise of this power, from the action 
of the local governments. The grant of the power is incompatible with 
a restraining or controlling power; and the declaration of supremacy is 
a declaration that no such restraining or controlling power shall be 
exercised. ‘The right to tax the contract to any extent, when made, 
must operate upon the power to borrow before it is exercised, and have 
a sensible influence on the contract. The extent of this influence 
depends on the will of a distinct government. ‘To any extent, how- 
ever inconsiderable, it is a burthen on the operations of Government. 
It may be carried to an extent which will arrest them entirely. 

It is admitted by the counsel for the defendants, that the power to 
tax stock must affect the terms on which loans will be made. But this 
Objection, it is said, has no more weight when urged against the appli- 
cation of an acknowledged power to Government stock, than if urged 
against its application to lands sold by the United States. The dis- 
tinction is we think apparent. When lands are sold, no connection 
remains between the purchaser and the Government. The lands pur- 
chased become a part of the mass of property in the country, with no 
implied exemption from common burthens. All lands are derived from 
the general or particular Government, and all lands are subject to taxa- 
tion. Lands sold are in the condition of money borrowed and repaid. 
Its liability to taxation, in any form it may then assume, is not ques- 
tioned. The connection between the borrower and the lender is 
dissolved. It is no burthen on loans; it is no impediment to the 
power of borrowing, that the money when repaid, loses its exemption 
from taxation. But a tax upon debts due from the Government stands, 
we think, on every different principle from a tax on lands which the 
Government has sold. ‘The Federalist has been quoted in the argument, 
and an eloquent and well merited eulogy has been bestowed on the 
great statesman, who is supposed to be the author of the number from 
which the quotation was made. This high authority was also relied 
upon in the case of M’Culloch vs. The State of Maryland, and was 
considered by the court. Without repeating what was then said, we 
refer to it, as exhibiting our view of the sentiments expressed on this 
subject by the authors of that work. 

It has been supposed, that a tax on stock comes within the exemp- 
tions stated in the case of M’Culloch vs. The State of Maryland. We 
do not think so. The Bank of the United States is an instrument 
essential to the fiscal operations of the Government; and the power 
which might be exercised to its destruction, was denied. But property 
acquired by the corporation in a State was supposed to be placed in the 
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same condition with the property acquired by an individual. The tax 
on Government stock is thought by this court to be a tax on the 
contract, a tax on the power to borrow money on the credit of the 
United States, and consequently to be repugnant to the Constitution. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


Extracts from the ‘‘ Report on the Standards of Weight and Measure for the State 
of Maryland; by John H. Alexander.”—1845. 


The commercial dependence of the American provinces upon Great 
Britain, notwithstanding the actual differences in colonial origin of 
some of them, would naturally tend to a sort of identity with the Eng- 
lish standards of Weight and Measure. We have already seen what 
was the case in Maryland ; and in point of fact, at the establishment of 
the American confederacy, all of the thirteen States had legalized the 
measures of England. Five of them had named the Winchester mea- 
sures in their laws; of the rest all but one had, under the epithets Ea 
chequer or London, accepted either the Winchester bushel or one, 
derived from a gallon of Henry VII, of 2177.78 inches.. The single 
exception was Connecticut, who had taken a gallon of 224 inches for 
wine and one of 282 inches for ale; this last was intended to be the 
eighth part in volume of the bushel. 

When the States became independent, a zeal for repudiating all old 
connections possibly augmented the stimulus which at the time, as I 
have already said, was pervading many parts of the civilized world, to- 
wards the research after uniformity and an absolute indelible measure. 
At all events as early as August 1785, the board of treasury was 
directed to “report an ordinance fixing the standards of Weight and 
Measure throughout the United States.” But the still revolutionary 
character of the period and a coming crisis plainly marked, were unpro- 
pitious to any immediate result; and, at the adoption of the present 
Constitution, the matter stood as it had done for years before. 

The second session of the First Congress under the Union was held 
in New York on 4 Jan. 1790; and five days afterwards, President 
WasHincrTon in his speech, called the attention of the Legislature par- 
ticularly to the subject. A suitable reply, promising ‘ early attention,’ 
was made in the Senate; and in the House of Representatives, an order 
was passed calling upon the Secretary of State (then Mr. Jefferson) to 
prepare and report a proper plan or plans for establishing uniformity 
in the currency, weights, and measures of the United States. Six 
months later, the report was received by the House where the call had 
originated ; and it was communicated to the Senate on 23 Dec. of the 
same year, after a fresh special invocation by the President’s address 
upon the subject of which it treated. 
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This document was quite characteristic of the eminent person by 
whom it was prepared. An admirer of the French philosophy, he took 
as the basis of the new system what had been almost simultaneously 
proposed publicly to the National Assembly of France by Talleyrand ; 
and in the earlier discussions with regard to which, Mr. Jefferson very 
probably himself assisted during his residence in Paris. This basis was 
the second-pendulum, in the parallel of 45° N. latitude. But the re- 
port was made before Borda and his colleagues in France had shewn 
the inferiority, of what may be called a dynamical, to a statical stand- 
ard; and the other pursuits of its author had not allowed him to attain 
sufficient acquaintance with practical science, to be entirely aware of 
the mechanical difficulties which the plan he proposed would have to 
encounter, or the uncertainties it must submit to. I believe that not 
many, at the time or since, have considered as a misfortune that neither 
of the propositions it contained was adopted. 

The report comprehended two distinct plans: 1°. to render uniform 
and stable the existing system,—by comparing and fixing the unit of 
length with the pendulum, to which also superficial measures would be 
referable,—by abolishing the distinction between liquid and dry capacity- 
measure and fixing the unit of the latter (now to become the unit for 
both) at some medium, term likewise defined by the measure of length, 
viz: 1.25 cubic feet,—by retaining the more known denominations and | 
proportions of the two systems of weight and referring them (reduced 
to one series) to a definite volume of some substance, viz: rain water, 
the specific gravity of which never changes,—and finally, by expressing 
the quantity of pure silver for the money unit in terms of the weight so 
defined: or 2°. to attain uniformity by new units, a decimal division, 
and a partially new nomenclature. These plans were called alterna- 
tives; they might have been termed opposites. 

It is not necessary, nor even proper, to enter here farther into the 
details of the two propositions. The whole report may be regarded as 
an original document, of illustrious emanation and worthy to be con- 
sulted by the curious in such subjects. Even its most valuable sug- 
gestion, that of the reciprocity between weights and cuin, I consider as 
in some sense original too; for there is no evidence in any of its phrases, 
that such reciprocity was known at the time to have been anciently 
inherent in the old Saxon system, upon the debris of which our own 
was working. In other particulars, too, there appears to have been no 
superfluous research into that early system; only some of the most 
palpable, modern, or accidental co-incidences are indicated. The gallon 
for wine, of whatever calibre, is “altogether disregarded, as concerning 
principally the mercantile and wealthy;” and the wine-gallon of 231 
inches, the habitual one in the country, is stated as resting “on the 
authority of very long usage, before the 5th of Anne, the origin and 
foundation of which are unknown.” In January 1791, a supplemental 
report corrected a slight arithmetical error which had been committed; 
and added some developments in regard to the superficial measures 
under the second plan. 

In the House of Representatives, I am not aware that any immediate 
order was taken; in the Senate the report and postcript were referred to 
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a Committee, who, on 1 March 1791, reported in substance that, regard 
being had to the steps in progress both in France and England, “ it would 
not be eligible at present to introduce any alteration in the measures 
and weights which are now used in the United States.” This report 
was adopted. 

The Second Congress met at Philadelphia, on 24 Oct. 1791; and on 
the next day, received an emphatic stimulus upon this subject in the 
address of General Wasnineron. Accordingly, in carving out the 
business of the session, “ the fixing the standard” was made the second 
in order among the topics to be treated by the Senate ; and a Committee 
raised for the purpose. The report of this Committee, made on 5 April 
1792, was, as nearly as might be, a transcript of the second plan of 
Mr. Jefferson. Its consideration was postponed until the next session 
of Congress. 

At that next session, it was taken up; but the question between the 
new system it recommended and the existing one, was not easily settled 
and gave occasion to long debates and repeated postponements. Two 
substitutes having in view the conservation of the old system, (one of 
them identical with the first plan of Mr. Jefferson,) and a third, com- 
bining in an ingenious manner the existing units with a decimal sub- 
division and thus melting as it were the two propositions into one,— 
were successively discussed; and, after a month, the whole matter was’ 
referred to a new Committee. The report of this last, made on 29 Jan. 
1793, has. eluded my search; but ten days after, the entire subject was 
formally postponed until the next session. 

Apparently the difficulties experienced in settlement, overcame the 
attractiveness of the subject; the first session of the Third Congress 
passed over without reference to it; and the only notice of it during a 
second session, was the transmission to the Senate, on 8 Jan. 1795, of 
a communication from the French Envoy, Fauchet, accompanying 
copies of the provisional standards according to the metrical system, 
which had been directed to the American Government by the Committee 
of Public Safety. he Senate ordered the printing of the communi- 
cation, but took no farther action. 

In the House of Representatives, it served as a motive for a Commit- 
tee to report both upon it and upon the plans which had been submitted 
by the Secretary of State five years before, and which hitherto seem to 
have been left in courtesy to the charge of the Senate. On 12 April 
1796, this Committee reported. They wisely confined themselves to 
the enunciation of only the most indisputable principles; and, by the 
aspect of their conclusions, rather increased the doubts both as to the 
elements of the question and the attainment of an advantageous result 
from any change. They preferred the old units but, if possible, the 
decimal division; and they desired to do away with the objections to 
positive (or as the report terms them, assumed) standards, by a reference 
to some uniform principle in Nature, “if it can be made to appear that 
reference may be had to such a measure, with sufficient certainty of 
uniformity in the result of different experiments, and without much time, 
trouble, or expense in making them.” By way of trial only, they pro- 
posed the following experiments to ascertain: 1°, the length of the 

37 
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second-pendulum in existing feet and inches; 2°. the weight of the 
thousandth part of the cubic foot of water; and 3°. the respective 
weights of four different divisions, which they refer to, of the pound 
and ounce. Nothing actually followed these propositions; and it is 
curious that cotemporaneously, a private gentleman in England, upon 
his own means, was undertaking and successfully achieving substantially 
the same research at which the American Congress, with all the éclat 
of national effort, aimed and failed. 

The subject slumbered now, until the beginning of a new century. 
On 28 Feb. 1800, the Senate referred to the Secretary of the Treasury 
(then Mr. Wolcott) “to prepare and report to this House a plan for 
establishing uniformity in the Weights and Measures of the United 
States.” Such a report was, I believe, never returned: ftom time to 
time occasional memorials and motions, as [ have before. said, were 
made to and in Congress; but the breaking out of the war of 1812 
repressed even these. 

Upon the return of peace, President Madison in his last Message of 
3 Dec. 1816, reminded Congress that no adequate provision had been 
made for the uniformity of Weights and Measures; and he coupled it 
with a recommendation of the decimal subdivisions, which his prede- 
cessors had hitherto abstained from doing, and which seems to me to 
have been precisely the chief obstacle to the admission of any reforma- 
tion. The decimal computation is no part of the inheritance of the 
Saxon Family. 

Three months later, 3 March 1817, a resolution reported by the 
Committee to whom this part of the Message had been given in charge, 
referred to the Secretary of State, (who was, two days afterwards, Mr. 
J. Q. Adams) to prepare and report to the Senate a statement relative to 
the existing standards in the States of the Union, as well as what had 
been done in foreign countries towards the aim of uniformity and what 
would be proper to be done here. A resolution of the same purport 
was afterwards, on 14 Dec. 1819, adopted by the other House. Before 
these orders were complied with, (for the field which they authorized 
was large, and the points to be connected, distant) a Committee-report 
upon the subject was offered in the House of Representatives, collateral 
to what had been the main subject of inquiry, viz: the propriety of 
altering the laws in regard to domestic or foreign coins. It was on 
26 Jan. 1819, that this report was presented. Its conclusions are, in its 
own words, “that little should be done; that standards conformed to 
those in most common use among us, should be accurately made and 
carefully preserved at the seat of Government; that correct models 
should be placed in different districts of the country ; and that the pro- 
portions and relations between these, should be ascertained.” 

This report is a model of calmness and conservatism: too much 
learning had not confused, nor too wearied reflection led astray. It is 
easy to see, too, from its tone as well as that of the Senate-resolution 
just quoted, how the public mind was settling down in aversion to a 
violent change; what had been found hard of acceptance in 1790, 
among a people of less than four millions, was now, with a population 
not far short of ten millions, grown to be nearly impossible. 
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At length, on 22 Feb. 1821, the report of the Secretary of State was 
communicated to the Senate. If the report of the former Secretary was 
characteristic of its author, this was equally so. A combination of acute 
perception, discriminating judgment, learning varied and rarely at fault, 
and brilliant diction, renders it attractive beyond its destined sphere. It 
answered the call and more. In general, its conclusions were what 
might have been expected. It recommended two distinct things, capable 
of being carried on simultaneously or separately—one, tending to 
present improvement,—the other, looking to future perfection. These 
were, 1°. “to fix the standard with the partial uniformity of which it is 
susceptible, for the present excluding all innovation; and 2°. to consult 
with foreign nations for the future and ultimate establishment of 
universal and permanent uniformity.” 

The first recommendation has been subsequently in substance realized : 
it is to be regretted that the second was, at a propitious moment, lost 
sight of. The report itself exercised a strong influence, in various 
ways, in bringing about the realization I have spoken of. Deprecating 
innovation on the ground of both principle and expediency, it attacks 
from a third position, technically; and it argues, from the literal phrase 
of the powers conceded to Congress, very fairly (though I doubt if the 
distinction was in the mind of the framers of the Constitution at the 
time) that an authority to “fix the standard” does not convey one to 
unfix : Congress could repair, but might not subvert—it might reform, but 
ought not to revolutionize. | believe, too, that most persons rosé from 
the perusal of the document, better content with what we had, and 
disposed to find, in the aptitude and fecundity once characteristic of the 
ancient system and capable of being in a degree restored, a compensation 
for the dazzling but cheerless sameness imparted by a new Metrology 
which, like that of France, would plant the extremes of its primordial 
unit of length on either frozen Pole and test its unit of weight by a 
mass of hardly melting ice. 

Such appears to have been the effect upon the House of Represen- 
tatives, if we may judge by a brief Committee-report upon this docu- 
ment, on 11 March 1822, from the same pen which furnished the report 
of 1819 to the same body. The Committee thought “it scarcely 
necessary to do more than submit the resolutions” which were expe- 
dient to be passed at the time. They acquiesced in the view of simply 
rendering “ uniform and stable, the Measures and Weights which we at 
present possess.” The troy pound, they considered as already virtually 
disused in the community; and they proposed to have but one unit of 
weight,—the avoirdupois pound,—of which, the habitual mint-grain 
should be the one-seven thousandth part. Contrary to the Secretary’s 
opinion, they desired the standard of length and weight to be made of 
platina; those of capacity, they supposed, would be best formed of 
copper or brass. Finally, they proposed a joint resolution by which 
copies were to be procured on platina, of the Exchequer yard of Q. 
Elizabeth and of the English avoirdupois pound in vacuo; and in any 
other material, at the discretion of the President, of the standard English 
wine-gallon and of the Winchester bushel. These when made, “if 
satisfactory to Congress, should be declared the standard yard, bushel, 
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liquid-gallon and pound of the United States.” The President was 
besides to have constructed, for distribution among the several States 
and Territories, models of these standards and of certain subdivisions 
for each, which are indicated in the resolution: and the system so 
published was to be left to the good sense and good feeling of the nation 
for acceptance, uninfluenced by any sovereign requisition or special 
penalties. But Mr. Adams’ proposition for concert with foreign nations, 
was not mentioned; and as it came to be known shortly after, that 
Great Britain was about reforming her standards upon principles and 
elements in some regards the opposite of what would have found favor 
here,—partly for that reason and partly for some others wholly uncon- 
nected with the matter, the resolutions do not appear to have been 
pressed, and the whole question before Congress was for the present 
dropped. The steps which had been recently taken were not lost, 
however; and though they did not reach to the fixing of the standard, 
they served to fix our ideas about it and became a point d’appui, on 
which subsequent measures rested. 

Copies of the Exchequer-standards, of the classes recommended by 
the Committee, had been procured by the State Department before or 
about the time of the Secretary’s report: there was added to them sub- 
sequently, in 1822, a copy of the Elizabethan yard of 1601, not on 
platina but on brass. This turned out very well accordant, upon a sub- 
sequent comparison with other standards; as did also the weights of 
the former invoice: but the wine-gallon was found to be of 235.4 inches 
instead of 231, the corn-gallon of 274.325 instead of 268.8, and the so- 
called Winchester bushel of 2124.1 instead of 2150.42 cubic inches. It 
is easy to see, however, that these two last were not inaccuracies in 
the workmanship, but a mistake in the standard selected to be copied. 
They had taken the corn-gallon of George III and the small bushel of 
Henry VII, instead of the Winchester bushel and its appropriate gallon. 
The coal-bushel of Q. Anne, which should have contained 2217.62 
inches, gave only 2211.26 inches. The other suggestions of the Com- 
mittee, to employ such standards in the making of authentic models for 
distribution, were not acted upon. 

In 1828, after the new British standards had been executed, a copy 
of the Imperial troy pound, made under direction of and standarded by 
Captain Kater, was procured for the Mint; and was declared by Con- 
gress, on 19 May 1828, to be “the Standard of Weight for the United 
States ; the other weights to be according to their legal proportion to 
the same.” This is, | believe, the only case of express legalization of 
any specific unit, as yet. Upon comparison shortly after, this pound 
was found to differ very materially (2.5 grains nearly) from an authentic 
and carefully made set of grain-weights of Troughton. Such a dis- 
crepancy created some surprise at the time, but is capable of receiving a 
very distinct explanation. The United States mint-pound was copied 
from and is identical with the troy pound of the Parliamentary com- 
mittee of 1758. ‘That Parliamentary pound, made (as I have said) under 
the direction of the Assay-master of the English mint, was identical 
with the mint-pound of the same era. But the former, after its con- 
struction, did not see the light again for forty years; while the latter 
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was in habitual use for the same term, and gradually lost weight. The 
grains of Mr. Troughton were derived from the latter; evidently, because 
there was no other accessible authentic souree. So, when Sir George 
Shuckburgh, in 1798, compared the Parliamentary pound with Trough- 
ton’s grain-weights—he was in fact comparing the mint-pound of 1758 
with the mint-pound of 1798, though the experiment was not received 
in that sense; and he found the last too small. The same result, of 
course, was shewn with the Troughton weights of Mr. Hassler, which 
were made not long after, and were intended to be identical with those 
of Shuckburgh. The comparison of Dr. Moll of Utrecht, made about 
this time, shews the same thing; the elements being reversed. He 
weighed two English mint-pounds of 1818, copied from the gradually 
diminishing standard in use, against grain-weights made by the artist 
Robinson (who furnished the balances for the new English standards of 
1824, and whose grains are therefore parts of the pound of 1758) and 
also against a copy of the imperial pound by the artist Bate, who had 
made the original. Finally, the English mint itself recognized the dif- 
ference; and by a notice in July 1833, indicated the deduction (of 1.6 
grains to the pound) to be made upon all monies coined prior to 1 Jan. 
1826, when, by the Act of 5 Geo. 1V, the old weight was directed to 


be restored. 
* * * . * * * . 


A resolution of the Senate, on 29 March 1830, directed the Secretary 
of the Treasury to cause a comparison to be made of the Weights and 
Measures used at the different Custom-houses; in view, I believe, of 
allowing that Department to correct any variations which such a com- 
parison might detect, and thus to introduce a desirable and long-sought 
uniformity at least in those transactions to which the Government was 
a party. Under this resolution, the Department engaged the late Mr. 
Hassler, a person singularly qualified in intellect and experience for the 
task, to make the necessary examination. In March 1831, the progress 
in it was communicated to the Senate by a Report from the Treasury : 
and the next year, two other Reports from the same Department, dated 
on 20 and 30 June 1832 respectively, covered an elaborate account, by 
Mr. Hassler, of the general results of the comparison and of the detailed 
methods for their ascertainment and verification. 

The terms employed as standards in this comparison, were ample 
and authentic; many of them having been brought to this country on 
the previous selection of Mr. Hassler himself, either for himself or in 
behalf of the Survey of the Coast,—to procure the apparatus for which 
he had, in 1809, revisited Europe. Of the last kind, among the length- 
measures was a scale of 82 inches divided to tenths, by Mr. Troughton, 
and in all regards (except length) a fac-simile of Sir George Shuckburgh’s 
scale; of the former—a scale likewise by Troughton, of 52 inches, 
having the distance 51.2 inches laid off by the same artist from the 
actual Shuckburgh scale, which thus connected the operation fully 
with the English determinations concerning the pendulum and yard—an 
original iron metre from the French Committee of Weights and Measures 
of 1799, and a toise of Canivet used in the French comparisons of 
1791, which thus connected as well with the determinations of the are 
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of the meridian as with the older system of France. Of course, [ do 
not mention various others, such as the standards in the State Depart- 
ment, all of more or less interest. For the weights, there was the 
mint-pound which had been legalized by Act of Congress as the Stand- 
ard; and a set of grain-weights from +4, to 10,000 grains, made origi- 
nally by Mr. Troughton for Mr. Hassler before 1805 and re-verified by 
the same artist in 1814, which-served to unite with the English system ; 
and an original brass kilogramme of the Committee, which lent the 
assistance and guarantee of all the physical experiments that had been 
made for the establishments of the Weights of France. 

The variations in the measures of length used by the Custom-houses, 
from the mean of 36 inches on Troughton’s 82-inch scale, were found to 
extend between 35.76 and 36.165 inches; presenting an extreme error 
of very nearly 5 of the yard. The weights, which were all avoirdu- 
pois, varied from 6830.95 to 7075.52 grains of the mint-pound; thus 
shewing a discrepancy of 244.57 grains, or of nearly ,, of the unitary 
weight. The liquid capacity-measures gave for the wine-gallon (although 
its nominal value, almost universally, was 231 cubic inches) 219.5 and 
226.5 inches as the extremes; the smallest deviating 11.5 cubic inches 
or very nearly 3!5 from the true unitary capacity. The bushel-mea- 
sures,—the mean of more than fifty of which, gauged by Mr. Adams’ 
direction in 1820, had been shewn to be 2153 inches, or very little 
more than 2 inches over the Winchester bushel of William II],—ranged 
between 2056.29 and 2165.2 cubic inches; giving room for an error, 
likewise nearly y', of the true capacity. 

Upon these results, which shewed reason enough for the interference 
of the Government, it was not difficult to adopt the principles that would 
in future reconcile them. The weight of the Mint was the already- 
settled standard in that regard; the scale of Troughton, sufficiently 
authenticated to afford the unit of length; and the desire, which has 
been shewn to have existed from the beginning, for preserving the mean 
of the habitual measures of the country, was to be gratified by restoring 
to the units of liquid and dry capacity the dimensions expressed or 
implied in many of the Colonial and State Laws. Therefore the Secre- 
tary, in his Report of 20 June 1832, expressing the opinion that “ the 
Department has full authority to correct the evil—by causing authentic 
standards to be supplied to all the Custom-houses,” announced in 
substance the adoption of the Troughton scale aforesaid, as the standard 
of all linear and cubic dimension ; an avoirdupois pound raised from the 
unitary mint-pound in the proportion of 7000 to 5760, as the standard 
of commercial weight; and a wine-gallon of 231 and a Winchester 
bushel of 2150.42 cubic inches, as the standards for liquid and dry 
capacity, respectively. These last were understood to be determinable 
from the weight of distilled water they would contain (viz: 8.339 and 
77.6274 avoirdupois pounds, respectively) at the temperature of its 
maximum density, say 39°.8 of Fahrenheit’s thermometer; in this par- 
ticular differing from the English method, where the temperature is 
taken at 62° of the same scale. Jn both, the barometer-stand is 30 
inches. Mr. Hassler had wished to adopt the point of maximum density 
as a standard temperature of comparison, throughout; actually, however, 
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it has been applied no farther than to the capacity-measures. It was 
understood also, that the material of which the standards should be 
constructed, a condition evidently not without influence, would be 
brass. 

The same Report also announced that the fabrication of the standards 
was actually in progress at the Arsenal in Washington. Diplomatically 
speaking such was the fact; practically, the matter had gone no farther 
than the opening of an extensive correspondence for supplying the 
requisite materials for the artistical part of the Establishment. Among 
other things, Mr. Hassler (to whom its superintendence was confided) 
was very desirous to execute the recommendations of Mr. Adams in 
extending the comparison to authentic weights and measures of foreign 
countries ;—a step, both of high interest in itself, and absolutely essen- 
tial (one would think) to a due administration of the commercial regu- 
lations of the country. It is to be regretted that his efforts in this regard 
met with less encouragement and success than they deserved. 

The artistical commencement of the work is to be dated in March 
1836; after a confirmation and stimulus to the acts of the Department 
had been given in the passage of a resolution by the House of Repre- 
sentatives; declaring it “highly expedient that the Treasury Department 
should complete, with as little delay as practicable, the fabrication of 
standards of Weight and Measure for the supply of the different Custome- 
houses,” upon the principles already set forth. A joint resolution of 14 
June 1836, directed “‘a complete set of all the Weights and Measures 
adopted as standards—to be delivered to the Governor of each State in 
the Union, or such person as he may appoint, for the use of the States 
respectively; and on 7 July 1838, a section in the Act for the support 
of the Military Academy authorized the construction of standard-balances 
for the several States. * - . *5 . 

[The foregoing pages (which could not very well have been fewer) 
have been extracted with permission from a report by J. H, ALex- 
ANDER, Esq., on the execution of certain standards for the State of 
Maryland, conformable to those of the U.S. Our readers will no doubt 
find the interest of the extract proportionate to its length; especially since 
it is the only account which has been given of the steps leading to the 
establishment of our present standards, and of the delays and difficulties 
by which they were accompanied as well as of the peculiar units upon 
which the establishment rests. In their last view, it serves as an appro- 
priate introduction to the accompanying ‘Fable which exhibits the re- 
duction of various Foreign Weights and Measures to our own. Of this 
Table, too, it may be said that it is the only one of the kind so exten- 
sive yet-existing. The new Tables of Kelly’s Cambist refer to the new 
English standards which differ, as will be seen on the other side, very 
materially in the capacity measures from ours; and although Kelly’s 
former Tables referred to the old standards which are nearer our own, 
yet there is even in them an avowed difference of temperature to be 
allowed for and since their composition, foreign comparison has been 
made more precise and reliable. We think therefore, that what we now 
give will be found useful to something more than mere curiosity —Ep.] 
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Table of the principal Unitary Weights and Measures of various Countries, 
reduced to the Standards and Customs of the United States of America. 
Gall.  Bushel, Feet. Miles. Acres. 


41,0068 


Denomination. Locality. bs. avd, 
Aam .. . Dutch. 
Acre . . . English ° 
Ahm . . . Hanoverian. - 41,4395 
Almud . . Turkish... . . 1,3808 
Almude . . Portuguese . 4,3698 
Alquiere . “ 
Are . . . French 
Arratel . . Portuguese . 
Arroba . . Spanish 
Arsheen . . Russian ‘ ‘ 
Barile. . . Maltese .... - 10,9993 
” ae r 15,4126 
Bushel . . English . 
Eimer. . . Austrian . “a 14,9525 
ee Bavarian .. . ‘ 18,0740 
18,1463 


1. — 


4,2641 


1,0315 


+ Prussian . 


“ TO ae ee 17,8135 


- .« Spanish 
Foot . . . Austrian. 
Bavarian . 
Bohemian 
Chinese 
Danish 
Dutch . 
Hanoverian . 
Maltese 
Milanese . a ie 
Prussian, (Rhen.) 
Portuguese . 
Roman 
Sardinian 
Saxon. 
Sicilian 
Spanish 
Swedish . 
Venetian . 
Gallon . . English 
Giornate . . Sardinian 
Halebi . . Turkish 
eee “ 
Kilogramme French 
Kilometre es 
League . . Portuguese . 


« Spanish ‘ . , ; 
Meee . . « o ’ 0,2642 0,0284 
9,0282 


1,0371 
0,9576 
1,1340 
1,0049 
1,0296 
0,9265 
0,9580 
0,9305 
1,4278 
1,0297 
1,1109 
0,9774 
1,1237 
0,9293 
1,1593 
0,9274 
0,9741 
1,1398 


‘ 2,1952 
‘ 0,9407 
2,2047 


Litre 
Malter . . Bavarian 
Metre . . . French 
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Denomination. Locality. lis. avd. Gall, Bushel, Feet. Miles. Acres, 
Mile .. .dAustrian. ... ‘ ? zi P 4,7141 
se Brunswicker . . f ‘ ‘ 6,7520 


2 Defeh. 2. 2 se . Re A . 3,6394 
= English . . . . ‘ ° ° 1. — 
o Norwegian. . . . ° . . 6,9216 
ee POMMNAS » «+ « » , ‘ 4,6803 


se Momen . sss. ; é P i 0,9252 
sad Russian, (Lith’n) F 4 . . 5,5640 
a. « «es ‘ e > < 5,6324 
Sicilian . =" ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 1,1593 
Burkina . « 28 ‘ é‘ ; . 1,0375 
- Bavarian . 
Hanoverian . 
Prussian 
- Danish or i 
- Russian . . . . 36,0676 
- Austrian. . .. 1,23847 
Bavarian .. . 1,2372 
Bohemian . . . 1,1340 
Bremenese . . . 1,0991 
Chinese ... . 1,3237 
Danish . .. . 1,1009 
Puch. . . . « 1 
English . . . . 1L— 
Hanoverian. . . 1,0794 
Maltese . . . . 0,6981 
Milanese. . . . 1,6821 
Prussian. . . . 1,0312 
Roman ... . 0,7476 
pS ee ee eee 
Sardinian . . . 0,8133 
Gaxzom. . + >» 1,0295 
Sicilian . . . . 0,7072 
Spanish . . . . 1,0161 
Swedish . . . 0,9373 
Venetian. . . . 1,0528 
Ratel . Tae il . 
Sacko . . . Sardinian 2 ‘ ‘ 3,2635 
Schaf . . . Bavarian .. é ‘ 5,8327 
Scheffel . . Prussian. ... 4 : 1,5597 
66 Games « «© « « ° . 2,9485 
Scheppel. . Dutch. . .. . . 4 0,7893 
Stajo . . . Venetian. . . . . P 0,2270 
Strick. . . Bohemian ... F . 3,0300 
Stubchen. . Brunswicker . ‘ 0,9880 
Teonda ..Danish ...-.; ‘ ‘. 3,9446 
Tunna . . Swedish . F ° 4,1571 
« ss * 33,1596 
nee: .< se sk ce é 3,2465 
CO ee: ‘ Ps 
Wiesel «4... Baise aw st F 2,0400 
Yard . . . English . ‘ , ° , 
Yugada . . Spanish... . . ° , ° - 85,0724 
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PROGRESS OF NATIONAL INDUSTRY. 
From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal, for 1847. 


Mr. Porter’s ‘Progress of the Nation,’ noticed in a recent number, 
has already been followed by a new edition of Mr. M’Culloch’s ‘ De- 
scriptive and Statistical Account of the British Empire,’ from which we 
shall now proceed to collect such information as may throw additional 
light upon the general subject. 

The section relating to the industry of the United Kingdom com- 
mences with agriculture, as ‘the first and most important of the useful 
arts.’ The total number of landed proprietors in England alone is 
estimated at 200,000, and the average annual income of each at £200. 
But although this is the average, the value of their properties ranges 
from forty shillings to £100,000 a year and upwards. Taking them 
generally, the landlords are hard-working men, of very moderate 
income ; although it is the custom to regard as their type the few owners 
of large estates, whose wealth and importance attract the greatest share 
of public attention. The small farm system is stated to be injurious to 
the progress of agriculture, and to the habits of industry of the farmers ; 
while moderately large farms produce more (in consequence of increased 
Outlay) in a given space, and act more favourably upon the character of 
the population. The local population, it is true, is less; but owing to 
the exchange of the produce for the various objects of art or industry, 
the mouths fed are more numerous. In England the estates generally 
are of a moderate size, while in Ireland they are larger. But in the 
latter country these large estates are split into such minute Mbldings, 
that four-fifths of the people are supposed to subsist on the produce 
of the land they occupy. The consequence of this is almost universal 
poverty and misery. The small farmers have not sufficient occupation 
for their time, and grow up in incorrigible indolence ; and being pre- 
vented, by want of means from adopting improvements, agriculture 
languishes, and the most fertile soil in the world produces only one-fifth 
part of what it might do under a better system. 

Various causes are assigned for this state of things in Ireland; but 
one of these has existence likewise in England, although modified there 
by other circumstances. ~ This is the law as regards leases, which in 
these two countries are regarded as movable property ; whereas in Scot- 
land they are an inalienable estate, descending (except in cases of spe- 
cial provision to the contrary) to the heir at law. The result of this 
is, that in Scotland the younger sons look to other professions than ag- 
riculture for support, or move to other localities or countries in search 
of employment, leaving the inheritor of the land to devote his unclogged 
energies to the increase of his farm, and the advancement of its agricul- 
ture. This, however, is only part of the truth. The substantial reason 
for the superiority of Scotch husbandry is, that in Scotland every farmer 
has a lease of some kind, generally for nineteen years, while the bulk of 
the English farmers have no lease at all. Tenants-at-will from year to 
year, they have no encouragement to improve the land, and are for the 
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most part practically serfs of the landed gentry, who look more to po- 
litical considerations than rent. The backwardness of English agricul- 
ture from this and other causes is a curious feature of a country re- 
nowned for its manufacturing and commercial energy. 

A full half or more of the arable land of England is applied to grazing 
husbandry, while in Scotland and Ireland the great proportion is under 
crop. The number of horses in Great Britain is about a million and a 
half, estimated to be worth from eighteen to twenty-two and a half mil- 
lions sterling. The total head of cattle is estimated at 5,620,000, of 
which a fourth part, or 1,405,000 are annually slaughtered for the sup- 
ply of the kingdom. The weight of the cattle and sheep killed in Lon- 
don has more than doubled since 1710; the animals weighing at pre- 
sent, on an average, 800 Ibs. bullocks, 140 lbs. calves, 80 lbs. sheep, 
and 90 Ibs. lambs. In Ireland, in 1841, the number of horned cattle 
was 1,863,116, most of which are sent to England. 

The milk sold in London alone amounts in value to £800,000 a year, 
and butter to £1,120,000, the latter being the produce of 150,000 cows. 

The number of sheep in England and Wales is 26,148,463; in Scot- 
land, 3,500,000; and in Ireland, 2,106,189—producing in all 540,000 
packs of wool. 

The present value of timber in England is estimated at from forty to 
fifty millions sterling, and its yearly product at from one and a half to 
two millions. ‘The royal forests, enclosed and bearing oak for the sup 
ply of the navy, cover from 50,000 to 60,000 acres. In Scotland the 
total exteut of woodland considerably exceeds a million acres; and in 
Ireland it is only a third of that area. 

The total annual value of the agricultural produce of England and 
Wales i# £141,606,857; of Scotland, £27,744,286; and of Ireland, 
£48,200,834. ‘The profits of farmers are stated at one-half the rent in 
England, and one-third in Scotland, which would give 9} per cent. on 
the capital employed. This includes, however, all they receive them- 
selves as wages, and proves the business to be anything but a lucrative 
one. Yet low rents are supposed to be as injurious to all parties as 
high rents; in proof of which, the following anecdote is told relative to 
South Wales :—*‘ A gentleman noted for his liberality to his tenants, du- 
ring the last seventeen years of his life laid out upwards of £20,000 in 
improving the farms of his tenants-at-will, without charging themapenny . 
in advance of rent. He died; and his successor, of a different cast, lea- 
ving off improvements, tried what doubling the rents would do; and it 
is painful to relate, for it borders on a libel on human nature, that this 
advance of rent, considered exceedingly grievous at the time it was im- 
posed, had a greater eflect in improving the agriculture of the estate than 
all the benevolence and forbearance of his predecessor. The tenants 
were now compelled to do for themselves what another did for them be- 
fore.” A rise of rent is, generally speaking, a sign of improvement; and 
to such an unexampled extent did this take place in Scotland, that the 
entire rental of the kingdom rose from one million in 1770, to four mil- 
lions and a half in 1816. 

The improvement of agriculture was slow, and frequently interrupted ; 
but the general result is so satisfactory, that it is aflirmed that Great 
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Britain provides food at present sufficient for the comfortable sustenance 
of five millions of inhabitants more than in 1820. Nor are the capaci- 
ties of improvement exhausted. On the contrary, there is almost a 
boundless vista of prosperity before us. ‘It is impossible, indeed, to say 
to what extent, under such circumstances, improvement may be carried.’ 

Such are the treasures that grow, or move, upon the surface of the 
country : beneath, in its depths, though we find little either of gold or 
silver, there is an almost inexhaustible abundance of substances that are 
of much more importance to mankind. The first of our minerals may 
be said to be coal, since upon it depends mainly the production of the 
rest. In some parts of the country, for instance, there is iron, but for 
want of coal it is not worked; and such districts are set down as des- 
titute of mineral wealth. Coal is the grand primum mobile in this man- 
ufacturing country. To it Glasgow, Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, 
Sheffield, owe their greatness ; and to the want of it many of the great 
cities and towns of history their decay. Nor is its operation limited to 
physical objects; it acts upon the very stuff of which men’s minds are 
composed, and creates habits of industry, and develops intelligence, 
wherever it appears. 

Coal, like other great benefactors of mankind, was persecuted in the 
ages of ignorance, and in London repeatedly prohibited altogether, on 
account of the supposed injurious tendency of its smoke. Since the 
time of Charles I., however, its advance into general use has been steady 
and rapid ; and at present the domestic censumption of Great Britain 
may be safely stated at 20,000,000 tons; that of manufactories at 
13,200,000 tons ; and that of railways, steamers, &c. at 1,200,000 tons. 
To these items must be added 4,000,000 exported to Ireland and the 
colonies, which will give a grand total of 38,400,000 tons. ¥f this is 
reckoned at an average of ten shillings per ton to the consumer, the 
whole will be worth £19,200,000 a year. 

Coal-mining, however, is not a very profitable business to those con- 
cerned in it. Large fortunes, it is true, have been made from time to 
time by individuals; but taking the trade on the average, the profits do 
not exceed ten per cent. on the capital employed, and this at simple in- 
terest. It is’ a business, however, which will always go on; and the 
supply of the material is considered, by the best observers, to be equal 
to the present demand for many centuries to come. 

Iron, like coal, was at one time persecuted on account of its consump- 
tion of wood in the smelting process; but when Lord Dudley obtained 
a patent in 1619 for smelting with coal—one of the most valuable of all 
inventions—his works were destroyed by the ignorant rabble, and him- 
self well-nigh ruined. In 1740, when the new process fairly began, the 
quantity made was 17,000 tons, which in 1840 had increased to 1,396,- 
400 tons. Last year it amounted to 1,750,000 tons. This can only be 
matched by the progress of the cotton manufacture. It is not supposed 
that the prosperity of the trade is temporary, but, on the contrary, that 
it will continue increasing for an indefinite time. Supposing, however, 
that it remains as it is at present, this will give, as the yearly value of 
the production, fourteen millions sterling. 
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About 5000 tons of tin are obtained in the year, at a value of from 
£65 to £80 a ton. We had formerly a monopoly of this article, and 
the price was nearly twice higher; but since 1814, the little island of 
Banca, in the Indian Archipelago, has come into successful competition 
with us, driving us out of the Chinese ‘market, and even rivalling us at 
home. 

Copper, although fairly commencing only with the last century, is 
now of more importance than tin; its production increasing from 700 
tons to upwards of 14,000 tons, and estimated to be worth £1,406,000 
a year. As a business, both tin and copper mining partakes of the na- 
ture of a lottery ; the veins that promise most, sometimes disappearing 
at once, and vice versa, making the needy adventurer a capitalist, and 
the capitalist a beggar, as it may happen. 

The lead produced in Great Britain and Ireland amounts to upwards 
of 51,000 tons, each ton yielding about eight ounces of silver. 

Salt is produced to an unlimited extent from brine springs and fossil 
beds. ‘The home consumption of this article, exclusive of Ireland, is 
estimated at 200,000 tons, and our exportation amounts to 337,000 tons. 
The average cost is only fifteen shillings a ton. The other minerals are 
manganese, antimony, stone, slate, fullers’ earth, and lime. The con- 
sumption of the last is immense, but affords no data for calculation. To 
these may be added, though perhaps more properly a manufacture, 
bricks, of which nearly a did/ion and a half were made in 1844. 

In this survey, the treasures of the sea are worthy of some observa- 
tion, because the consumption of fish is not now, as formerly, confined 
to the coasts, but extended by railways throughout the entire kingdom. 
In Birmingham, for instance—that great terminus—the consumption in 
1839 was only 400 tons, and it is now 4000 tons. Of such importance 
is despatch in the conveyance of this perishable commodity, that a mack- 
erel vessel arriving at Billingsgate at five o’clock in the morning, would 
obtain fifty shillings per hundred for its fish ; whereas, if it did not reach 
the market till the afternoon, the utmost price it could realise would be 
twenty-eight shillings. Formerly, vans with four horses were employed 
to hasten up the cargo, which is now transported in a small fraction of 
the time by means of steam, whether on the road or the river. The 
entire value of the fisheries, including both foreign and domestic, is sta- 
ted at from four millions to four millions and a half a year. The whale 
fishery has decreased rapidly, and in the northern seas more especially, 
the trade is now almost wholly confined to seals. 

Such is a general glance at the treasures of the soil, the mine, the sea, 
with which nature has endowed the inhabitants of Great Britain. Let 
us now turn to the products of their industry in the manufacture of raw 
materials into those objects of comfort and utility which form the dis- 
tinctive character of civilization. 

Our earliest national manufacture is that of wool; and many plans 
were fallen upon for its encouragement, including the law of Charles 
II.’s parliament (which was not expunged for a hundred and thirty 
years,) that all dead bodies should be buried in woollen shrouds! The 
discouragement of machinery had the same tendency as injudicious fos- 
tering ; and but-for the example of cotton, after the inventions of Har- 
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er and Arkwright, ‘the woollen manufacture,’ as a writer in Rees’s 
ncyclopedia observes, ‘would probably have remained at this day 
what it was in the earliest ages of civilized society.’ At the end of the 
seventeenth century, the value of the manufacture was estimated at eight 
millions sterling ; it is now twenty-four millions. 

In 1766, the value of the different species of cotton goods produced 
in England—or rather of a mixture of cotton and linen, for there was 
then no other—was estimated at £600,000 a year; but in the following 
year the spinning-jenny was introduced, which at first enabled eight 
threads of the weft to be spun as easily as one ; and eventually was im- 
— to such an extent, that a single young girl was able to work a 

undred and twenty spindles. Then came the spinning-frame for the 
warp, which carried the process to a pitch which might truly be termed 
miraculous, if we did not remember that, subsequently, the mule-jenny— 
a compound of these two—spun a thread two hundred and forty miles 
in length from a single pound of cotton! Hitherto, however, the man- 
ufactories were obliged to be pitched wherever a waterfall supplied a 
motive power; but, as if no obstruction was destined to remain, no ele- 
ment of prosperity to be wanting, the improvements: of Watt in the 
steam-engine set them down in the midst of dense and industrious towns. 
The invention of the throstle then gave the mule the power of spinning 
taneously with no human intervention but that of children to join 
threads; and then the power-loom brought the whole to a climax 
weaving, by means of machinery, the yarn in like manner spun. The 
total value of the cotton goods, of all kinds, is estimated at thirty-six 
millions a year; including ten millions as the price of the material, and 
twenty-six millions for wages and profits. On the most moderate com- 
putation, this business must furnish subsistence to considerably more 
than a million persons. ‘¢ And for this new and most prolific source of 
wealth,’ says Mr. M’Culloch, ‘ we are indebted partly and principally to 
the extraordinary genius and talent of a few individuals; but in a great 
degree, also, to that security of property and freedom of industry which 
give confidence and energy to all who embark in industrious underta- 
kings, and to that universal diffusion of intelligence which enables them 
who carry on any work to press every power of nature into the service, 
and to avail themselves of productive capacities of which a less-instruct- 
ed people would be wholly ignorant.’ 

At the Union, the linen manufactured in Scotland was a million and a 
half of yards; at present, the value of what is made at Dundee is a mil- 
lion and a half sterling. The total value for Great Britain and Ireland 
is estimated at ten millions. 

The manufacture of silk was introduced into England so early as the 
fourteenth century, and in the sixteenth it had become a considerable 
and established trade. ‘Towards the close of the seventeenth, however, 
the importation of foreign silks was prohibited ; and the consequence of 
the monopoly thus granted to the home manufacturer was a total cessa- 
tion of improvement, and much injury to the business from the compe- 
tition of smuggled goods. In 1825 this suicidal policy of the govern- 
ment was changed, and the market thrown open, with merely nominal 
disadvantages, to the foreign manufacturer. The result of this step— 
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from which nothing less than utter ruin was anticipated—has been a vast 
increase in the silk manufacture, which supports upwards of thirty 
thousand laburers, and is worth to the country upwards of ten millions 
sterling a-year. 

Birmingham was called by Mr. Burke the ‘toy-shop of Europe ;’ but 
among the toys are vast numbers of guns and swords, and now steam- 
engines, more important than all the other fire arms in the world. So 
extensive is the button trade alone, that in 1834 a single manufacturer 
had in his workshop 10,000 double sets of cut steel dies for livery 
buttons only. In 1824, a manufacturer of another kind received a single 
order for £500 worth of dolls’ eyes. At present, about 160 tons of 
fine sheet steel are annually manufactured into 300,000,000 pens. The 
whole annual value of all sorts of wrought brass and iron, and of hard- 
ware and cutlery articles produced in Great Britain, is estimated at 
seventeen millions sterling. 

The manufacture of leather is very nearly equal in value to that of 
iron, being estimated at sixteen millions. 

The earthenware manufacture owed to Mr. Wedgwood its increase 
from a paltry business, in 1762, to one yielding at present from two to 
three millions a-year. ‘The duties on glass were repealed in 1845, and 
the advantages anticipated are now in a fair way of being realised. 

Mr. M’Culloch’s section relating to paper, books, &c. is unaccountably 
deficient in the most ordinary information. He does not seem to’ be 
aware that there is such a thing as a cheap press in the country.. He 
computes the value of monthly and quarterly periodicals circulating 
from fifteen hundred to two thousand copies, but entirely omits those 
that scatter abroad among the people their weekly sheets, to the number 
of eighty or a hundred thousand copies! On this point we speak 
neither for ourselves, nor for many other and more successful laborers 
in the field of popular instruction, but for the sake of truth, on a not 
uninteresting subject of social concern. We are unwilling, however, to 
do anything more than point out a defect which the author has it in his 
power to remedy in a subsequent edition. 

Breweries, distilleries, manufactories of hats, soap, candles, &c. make 
up the account of the wonderful industry of this wonderful country. 


Unwuoresome Hovses.—It is proved that, besides the waste of 
money, health, and life, incurred by the system now usually pursued in 
erecting the lower classes of dwellings in great towns, where comfort, 
cleanliness, and decency are either not thought of at all, or are sacrificed 
to a short-sighted greediness of gain, there is also an incalculable amount 
of demoralization attributable to the same causes; and that, to say the 
least, an effectual bar is thereby put to the intellectual, moral, and reli- 
gious improvement of this large portion of the community.—Letlers of 
the Rev. C. Girdlestone. 
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THE BANK OF SCOTLAND. 
From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal, August, 1848. 


Having presented an abrégé of Mr. Francis’ history of the Bank of 
England, it has occurred to us that a few notes regarding the history of 
the Bank of Scotland might very properly follow. In banking, Scot- 
land enjoys some reputation, because it is a business which she has 
conducted with remarkable prudence and success. It may therefore 
gratify more than a local curiosity to learn the particulars of the early 
career of the first national establishment of this kind. We can pretend 
to few extraordinary means of gratifying such a curiosity; but we 
chance to possess a rare pamphlet, in which the affairs of the Bank of 
Scotland for the first thirty years are traced, and from this we may cull 
some passages likely to be read with interest. 

The pamphlet (our copy wants the title) appears to have been pub- 
lished in 1727, with the immediate view of supporting the establishment 
against a rival then set up under the appellation of the Royal Bank of 
Scotland. It is probably partial in its views, and upon this we have no 
check ; but perhaps the fact is not of much importance. According to 
our anonymous author, the Bank ‘has obtained a very universal and 
= reputation among all ranks, though the nation in general knows 

ittle about it,except the bare name, and that the Company lends money, . 
and has public notes running, which are paid on demand.’ This is a 
modest enough statement, which we can to some extent avouch, for 
we lately had in our possession an original letter written by James 
Drummond of Blair Drummond, May 26, 1720, to Mr. David Drum- 
mond, treasurer of the Bank, in which the following passage occurs :— 
‘Pm heartily glad the Bank holds out so well. Ther’s great pains 
taken in the countrey to raise evill reports upon it. I had occasion to 
find so in a pretty numerous company the other day ; yet J did not find 
any willing to part with your nottes at the least discount.’ As to the 
comparative notoriety of the establishment, we can fully believe the 
remark. It seems to have been long before the full uses of a bank 
were recognized in Scotland. As an illustration: in November, 1707, 
John Strachan of Craigcrook was robbed of one thousand pounds sterling 
in coin, which he kept in a chest in his study, within his lodging in 
Edinburgh. This seems to show that for some years after the Bank 
was established, gentlemen continued to keep large sums of money in 
their own houses, instead of banking it. 

The Bank of Scotland is usually said to have been established by 
William Paterson, the Scotchman who projected the Bank of England. 
But whatever may have been Paterson’s secret concern in the matter, 
our author takes no notice of it, but distinctly says that ‘the Bank was 
first projected at London by an English gentleman, John Holland, with 
whom,’ he adds, ‘eleven other Scots gentlemen, some residing at 
Edinburgh, and some at London, did join.” They procured in July, 
1695, an act of the Scotch parliament organizing the Bank. The stock, 
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now £1,000,000 sterling (generally bearing a premium of about sixty- 
three per cent.), was originally £100,000; which, however, was 
described with the grandeur of the Scotch denomination as £1,200,000. 
The £800,000 Scots set aside for parties residing in Scotland was sub- 
scribed for in the course of the months of November and December, 
‘the Marquis of Tweedale, his Majesty’s High Commissioner to that 
parliament, and Lord Chancellor at the time, and his son my Lord 
Yester, being the first subscribers.” The remaining third of the stock 
was subscribed in London in one day, a great part being taken by 
Scotchmen residing there. The first arrangement of officials gave the 
half of the direction and the appointment of governor to the English 
adventurers; but in a few years, when the number of English share- 
holders sank below thirteen, this was necessarily changed; and from 
that time the Bank was wholly in the management of natives. 

The history of Scotland having been up to this time a tissue of war- 
like incident and religious contention, it is interesting now to trace the 
first dawnings of the commercial spirit, and to observe the smallness of 
the transactions which our people could then compass. Only one-tenth 
of the stock being paid in, it is actually a fact that the first bank in 
Scotland commenced business with no more than £10,000! After 
twenty-six years, we find that only another tenth of the stock had been 
paid, making the active capital but £20,000. The Bank set up inno 
imposing edifice, such as those which now adorn the streets of modern 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, but in a flat, or floor of a house, in the Par- 
liament Square, from which, unluckily, they were burnt out in 1700, 
but without any loss besides the furniture. The directors met some 
trouble soon after starting from an attempt at rivalry by the African 
Company, during which it was found necessary to call up the second 
£10,000 from the shareholders; but this was soon overpast, and the 
extra capital returned as superfluous. The Bank issued £100, £50, 
£20, £10, and £5 notes, which got into such good circulation, that 
the directors were encouraged to lend money freely on various kinds 
of security, heritable and movable. They also commenced an exchange 
trade. T'o support this, and favour the circulation of their notes, they 
opened branches at Glasgow, Aberdeen, Montrose, and Dundee; but 
this turned out ill, ‘the expense far exceeding the advantage and con- 
veniency arising therefrom: for though the Company would willingly 
have been at some moderate charge to keep them up, if they could 
thereby have effectuated an answerable circulation of bank-notes about 
these places for accommodating the lieges in their affairs, yet they found 
that those offices did contribute to neither of those ends; for the money 
that was once lodged at any of those places, by the cashiers issuing 
bills payable at Edinburgh, could not be redrawn thence by bills from 
Edinburgh : so the directors were obliged to give up those offices (after 
having been at considerable charges in the experiment), and to bring 
their money to Edinburgh by horse-carriage” We find it stated by Dr. 
Cleland that this attempt was made in Glasgow in 1696, and abandoned 
in the ensuing year. He says it was renewed in 1731, but again given 
up in 1733, for the same reason of want of business. It was not till 
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1749 that banking fairly took root in the commercial emporium of the 
west. 

One-pound notes, an article which has since been remarkably natu- 
ralized in Scotland, were first issued by the Bank of Scotland in Jan- 
uary, 1699. The anonymous historian of the Bank says, they ‘are 
found to be very convenient, not only in the country, but also in the 
city of Edinburgh, though there is scarce any hopes that they can ob- 
tain a currency, to any considerable value, in our public markets and 
fairs, as some have thought, for nothing answers there among the com- 
mon people but silver money, even gold being little known among them.’ 
This passage will amuse those who reflect on the now inveterate attach- 
ment of Scotland to one-pound notes; a cause in which Sir Walter 
Scott had almost made her draw the claymore in 1826, and which 
would even now be a stumbling-block in any general measure for 
making our currency more metallic. The allusion to the prevalence 
of silver money in the seventeenth century shows the sense of the gen- 
eral term for money still used in Scotland—siller. 

In 1704, there was a scarcity of cash all over the kingdom, and a 
rumour arose that the privy-council designed by proclamation ‘to raise 
the value of the several current species.’ This caused a run of twenty 
days’ continuance on the Bank, which at length, being exhausted of cash, 
was obliged to stop payment. At the request of the directors, the 
privy-council inquired into the state of its affairs, which being found 
satisfactory, a memorial was published, by which public confidence was 
restored. The Bank made all easy by announcing its design to allow 
interest on its notes until they should be called in for payment. It was 
at this crisis that the second £10,000 was permanently raised from the 
shareholders. Jn the midst of the trouble, a teller named Pringle was 
detected as having embezzled £425 10s.; no smal) loss, considering 
the diminutive capital of the Company, and that its affairs were then in 
the hands of creditors.f 

When it became necessary at the Union to draw in the Scottish coin, 
and replace it with British, the Bank of Scotland undertook the busi- 
ness, and accomplished it without fee or reward. The directors ex- 
pected some favour in consequence from the government; but owing 
to the confusion following on the death of Queen Anne, no actual re- 
cognition of their service had been rendered by the government up to 
the time when our author wrote. It is curious, in our cool and regular 
times, to look back on the somewhat romantic troubles to which bank- 
ing was exposed in the days of a disputed succession. ‘The Pretender’ 
appeared with a fleet off the mouth of the Firth of Fourth in March, 
1708, when the Bank of Scotland had a large sum lying in ingots in the 
Mint at Edinburgh, besides a considerable sum in its own office, being 
coin brought in to be recoined ; ‘all of which could not well have been 
carried off or concealed.’? But fortunately the dreaded expedition did 
not land. A similar danger arose at the breaking out of the rebellion of 
1715. A run then taking place, and the directors having paid out all 
the specie of their own which they had in hand, it was found necessary, 


*New Statistical Account of Scotland, vi. 220. 
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on the 19th September, to stop payment, and order the notes to bear in- 
terest from that date. About £30,000 of public money, which they 
had in charge, was at the same time deposited for safety in the castle of 
Edinburgh. At the conclusion of the insurrection next spring, these 
notes were called in, and business recommenced with its usual regu- 
larity. It would appear that these temporary suspensions were justly 
estimated by the public, and that the credit of the Bank was in no de- 
gree seriously injured by them. 

In fact the Bank of Scotland was now in something like the repute 
of a well-dowered lass—apt to be a little troubled by the impetuosity of 
her wooers. A company of adventurers had advanced £250,000 in 
the way of a stock, to be employed for the benefit of Scotland, as an 
equivalent for the share she took at the Union in the taxes occasioned 
by the national debt of England. These gentlemen, not content with 
the four per cent. which they were allowed on their debentures, wished 
to draw banking profits from their stock; and for this purpose they pro- 
posed a union with the Bank of Scotland, on a footing which would 
have been something like the result of the intrusion of a cuckoo into a 
sparrow’s nest. The Bank, like a modest, judicious young lady, gave 
a civil refusal to the over-ardent addresses of the ‘ equivalent ;’ at which 
the suitor became very sulky. No sooner was this negotiation at an 
end, than a similar one came upon the tapis. A mutual-assuranée 
society against losses by fire had been formed in Edinburgh, under the 
name of the Friendly Society, and as it met with good encouragement, 
it was immediately rivalled by a company professing the same objects, 
but contemplating a profit to themselves from the business. This latter 
body, styling themselves the Edinburgh Society, did not meet with 
success, and they therefore turned their thoughts to banking. They 
soon let it be understood that they must either be received into the 
Bank of Scotland, or they would do what was in their power to ruin it. 
Being disregarded, they collected notes of the Bank to the amount of 
£8,400, and taking an opportunity when the South Sea Scheme had 
drawn much specie away from Scotland, brought those all at once for- 
ward for payment. One cannot but smile at the expectations founded 
on a sum which must now represent so trifling a part of the daily busi- 
ness of the establishment. ‘The plan failed, and there was no run in 
consequence. The disappointed Society was so mean, after all, as to 
offer a union of stocks, which was civilly declined. A few months 
afterwards it perished ignominiously, amidst the many other bubbles of 
the South Sea period. 

Soon after, a similar proposal came from the Royal Exchange Assur- 
ance Company, and was dealt with in like manner. The clamours of 
these various courtships are, however, proof that many men felt them- 
selves and their capital to be unjustly excluded from a share of the 
banking business of Scotland. It was not to be expected that the whole 
of that business could be long conducted upon twenty or thirty thou- 
sand pounds, with the possessors of other thousands standing round, 
all anxious to be at work in the same field. Accordingly, in 1727, a 
determined effort was made by the shareholders of the ‘equivalent’ to 
obtain the necessary sanction of the government for setting up a 
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rival bank. Our pamphleteer gives full details of the struggle there- 
anent, and a fierce one it seems to have been. One insinuation made 
use of against the Bank of Scotland was, that its management was ill 
affected to the government; to which our author gives a decided con- 
tradiction. We know not how far the contradiction was valid; but we 
have seen some evidences of Mr. David Drummond, who was treasurer 
(that is, manager) for many years, having been what was commonly 
called a Jacobite. In Balthayock House, in Perthshire, there are pre- 
served many curious papers of this gentleman, including a series of 
friendly letters to him from the exiled Earl of Perth, the most hated of 
the ex-ministers of the Stuarts in Scotland. There is also a subscrip- 
tion list for a fund to provide sustenance and legal counsel to the many 
Scottish gentlemen confined at Carlisle for their share in the insurrection 
of 1715. If we are to regard this, as seems not unreasonable, in the 
character of a muster-roll of those who were friendly to the cause of 
the Stuarts, it may well surprise us, from the number and character of 
the subscribers, there being in it the names of nineteen Scottish nobles 
(Errol, Haddington, Roseberry, Morton, Hopetoun, Dundonald, Moray, 
Rutherglen, Cassillis, Elibank, Colville, Blantyre, Coupar, Traquair, 
March, Galloway, Kinnoul, Deskford, and Eglintoune), the Com- 
missioners of Excise, the Merchant Company and three of the incor- 
porated trades of Edinburgh, the magistrates of Haddington, the Society 
of Periwigmakers in Edinburgh, &c. Above all, the subscription was 
under the charge of Mr. Drummond, treasurer of the Bank of Scotland! 
Whatever truth there might be in the charge of Jacobitism, as against 
the management of the Bank generally, certain it is that the gentlemen 
of the ‘equivalent’ gained their point, and were enabled in the same year 
to set a-going with their capital the ‘Royal Bank of Scotland,’ which 
has ever since maintained an honourable rivalry with its great original. 

Since then, in the course of time, several other chartered banks have 
been started in Scotland, besides many private joint-stock concerns, 
most of which have been successful in their career. Amongst them all, 
the primitive concern of 1695—long affectionately distinguished as the 
Avutp Banx—still rears its venerable head in the Old Town of Edin- 
burgh, with a capital enlarged to a million, and thirty-one branches scat- 
tered throughout the provinces. Time may give a sentimental interest 
even toa bank. One cannot think quite unmovedly of such an institution 
going on from the days when the soul of Scotland was still thrilling 
with the Solemn League and Covenant, all through the times of the ro- 
mantic expeditions of the Highlanders for the House of Stuart, and 
down through the more wonderful events which marked the conclusion 
of the last and beginning of the present century, with a credit, which 
has not once been interrupted for 133 years, and a regularity of routine 
which nothing during that time has broken, but the necessity of sending 
the cash for a short time to the castle in 1745, to be out of the way of 
Prince Charlie. Such things are not only curious historically; they 
raise our ideas of human probity, and seem to show that the aflairs of 
mortals are not wholly of the inconsistent and fitful character which 
common-place remark assigns to them. 
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THE RAIL ROAD SYSTEM. 


The Power of Rail Roads to increase Wealth. 


By James Witson, M. P. 


Before proceeding to consider the immediate effect of the liabilities 
under which the country is now placed to complete works in progress, 
and for which acts have actually been obtained, which, it will be seen, 
amount in this country alone to £74,407,520, and in others with which 
we are intimately connected to the sum of £89,862,170 more, we would 
shortly refer to two circumstances which of late years have set at 
liberty an enormous amount of capital for the extension of commercial 
and other profitable undertakings. The first is, the far more perfect 
banking system which has been introduced of late years, and its exten- 
sion more generally throughout the country. By this means an incal- 
culable amount of capital, which was formerly dispersed among the | 
community generally in moderate sums, has of late, by the practice, 
now almost universal, of keeping banking accounts, and making pay- 
ments merely by transfers from one banker to another by the use of 
cheques, been brought together, and a large sum rendered produetive 
which was formerly idle. The other cause to which we refer, is the 
extraordinary effects of railways themselves, and other means now used 
to facilitate the transit of goods and save the time of travellers. ‘There 
is no other means by which the resources of a country can be so well 
developed, and its wealth so much increased, as by facilities of commu- 
nication by which interchange is rendered easy and cheap, and when 
communication is once established, by facilitating it as much as possible. 
This effect is rendered most apparent when we consider how much both 
internal and external communication, when rendered more certain and 
expeditious, as by the use of steam-boats, railways, &c., tends to de- 
crease the amount of capital required to carry on any given amount of 
trade. In the first place, the rapidity and certainty of conveyance 
reduce very greatly the amount of stock of goods and produce which 
it is necessary at all times to keep on hand when communication is 
slow and uncertain, in order to do a given amount of business; and in 
the next place, the amount of goods in transit is enormously greater 
with a slow than a quick conveyance. ‘The amount of capital absorbed 
in merchandize of all kinds, which was merely in transit, thirty years 
ago, when our continental and coasting trade was all carried on by slow 
and uncertain sailing packets, and our internal trade by canals and stage- 
wagons, compared with what the same now is, when conveyed by 
steam-boats and railways, must be very great. For example, suppose 
Manchester and Leeds are supplied with colonial produce from London. 
When it took seven days to convey those goods by canal, there must 
always have been, on an average, seven days’ consumption on the road. 
If now the same thing is accomplished by railway in one day, it is quite 
clear that the capital representing six days’ consumption, which was 
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formerly so locked up, is set at liberty for other uses; and when we 
look to the enormous extent to which this economy has taken place, 
not only in this country, but on the continent of Europe as well as in 
America, both by railways and steam-boats, the total amount of capital 
thus liberated must have been very great indeed. But the same remarks 
are equally, or even more, applicable to the economy of time which 
they effect to mankind. A man can accomplish now in a day what he 
could not do thirty years ago, in three or four days. The labour, there- 
fore, of the whole population is thus rendered infinitely more produc- 
tive; and is so far exactly in effect what it would be if we increased 
enormously the productive population of the country without increasing 
its number of consumers. When a man has a railway, or a new 
machine, which enables him to perform double the work he did before, 
the effect upon the country is the same as if each man had a stranger 
who came and gave him his labour without any remuneration, or with- 
out consuming any part of the produce. Railways and steam-boats are, 
therefore, great new machines by which both the capital and labour of 
the country has been economised, and each rendered wonderfully more 
productive; and it is this great advantage experienced by the commu- 
nity individually, which leads to the extensive traffic and high rates of 
profit which they have made, and which, in fact, is the best indication 
of their public utility. The best, nay, the only true criterion of the 
utility of any given outlay of capital, is the extent to which the public 
find it their interest to use it, and consequently the profit which it 
creates. ‘Thus, all undertakings which afford the largest profits to indi- 
viduals (which are not monopolies) are also the most advantageous to 
the community. The profit is the result and evidence of the usefulness. 
We are, therefore, at once free to admit, that there has not been any 
purpose to which the spare capital of the country has ever been em- 
ployed, or to which it can in future be employed, so well calculated to 
promote all the great interests of commerce, industry, social improve- 
ment, political stability, and general happiness, as rail roads, or which 
is so well calculated rapidly to reproduce in many. ways the national 
capital absorbed in their construction. And, moreover, they are pecu- 
liarly so, when compared with steam navigation with other countries, 
because, in our internal traffic we are happily released from the short- 
sighted jealousies which exist between different countries, which mar 
and interrupt all the great benefits which would otherwise arise from 
the facilities of communication under a free and uninterrupted intercourse. 

However free we are to admit the advantages of railways as a means 
of investing the accumulations of the country, it is nevertheless a most 
essential thing that we should not attempt to carry out those improve- 
ments faster than the capital of the country will permit, and perhaps as 
much so in order that the construction of lines in useful and beneficial 
positions should not be prevented or rendered impossible for a long 
period, by the attempt to construct a great many lines in inferior and 
less important situations. Looking to the development of the system 
so far, it would be difficult indeed to say in what situation a railway 
would not be a great benefit, and where it might not ultimately be pro- 
fitable. 















































Miscellaneous. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Dividends of the Boston Banks, 1845, 1846, 1847, 1848. 


27 Banks, Dividend, Oct. April, Year Year Year 


——— Capital. Oct. 1343. 1843. 1848, 1847. 1846. 1845. 





Atlantic Bank, . . . . . $500,000 $17,500 3 3) 6) 6 6 
Atlas Bank,. . . hy es 500,000 17,500 3} 3 63 6 6 
ee, 900,000 36,000 4 4 7 7 7 
Boylston Bank, . ... . 150,000 6,750 4} 4 8 5 new 
City Bank, . . . . . . ~ 1,000,000 35,000 3; 3: 6 6 6 
Columbian Bank,. ... . 500,000 20,000 4 3 6 6 $ 
Eagle Bank, . .... . 500,000 17,500 34 33 6} 63 65 
Exchange Bank, . . . . . 600,000 20,000 4 44 mew... - 
Freeman’s Bank,. . .. . 200,000 9,000 43 4 8 8 7 
Gaeme meas. 2 cw te st 1,090,009 40,000 4 33 7 65 6 
Granite Bank, . . .... 509,000 17,500 35 35 63 7 6 
Grocers’ Bank, ..... 250,000 RE oS the ge “re OS oe nee 
Hamilton Bank, . .... 500,000 17,500 34 35 7 7 6 
Market Bank, . . ... . 560,000 28,000 5 5 95 9 8 
Massachusetts Bank, .. . 800,000 24,000 3 3 6 6 5.80 
Mechanics Bank,. . .. . 120,000 4,800 4 4 8 8 7 
Merchants Bank,. . . . . 3,000,000 120,000 4 4 7 7 7 
New England Bank,. . . . 1,000,000 40,000 4 4 8 6 6, 
pe ae 750,000 22,500 3 3 6 6 6 
Shawmut Bank, .... . 500,000 20,000 4 33 7 63 6 
Shoe and Leather Dealers Bk. 500,000 22,500 45 4; 8 7; Sf 
State Bank, . . . . . . . ~~ 1,800,000 63,000 35 3 6 6 6 
Suffllk Bank, . . . . . ~~~ 1,000,000 50,000 5 5 10 8 8 
Traders Bank,. .... =. 400,000 16,000 4 34 7 6 6 
Tremont Bank, .... . 500,000 17,500 35 35 6 6 6 
Union Bank, ...... 800,000 28,000 3} 33 7 6 6 
Washington Bank, . .. . 500,000 15,000 3 35 63 6 5§ 
Capital 27 Banks,. . . . . $19,230,000 $725,550 
Dividend, April, 1848, . . . $702,800 October, 1847, . . . $658,300 
“s April, 1847, . . . 623,000 October, 1846, . . . 603,000 
ee April, 1846, - .. 593,000 October, 1845, . .. 561,500 


Bank or Vircinta.—Charles T. Beale, Esq., has been appointed 
President of the Branch Bank of Virginia, at Buchanan, in place of 
James L. Woodville, Esq., deceased. 


Canat Bank or Atpany.—The case of Theodore Ollcott, Cashier 
of the late Canal Bank, for embezzlement of the funds of one of the 
country banks, came on for trial at Albany, in October, and was given 
to the jury on the 18th of the month. The jury came into court stating 
that they could not agree, whereupon they were diseharged. It is 
understood that there were four for conviction and seven for acquittal. 


Cuester County Banx.—The- Cashier of the Bank of Chester 
County, at Westchester, Pa., gives notice that none of the old issues of 
that Bank, of a date prior to 1848, will be redeemed, unless satisfactory 
evidence is given that the notes were honestly obtained. It will be 
recollected that the President of the Bank was robbed of $50,000 of 
their circulation in December, 1847; since when the Bank has re- 
deemed such portions of their paper as were shown to be received in 
regular business. 


em 








324 The Money Market. 


Triat ror Forcery.—The case of George Miller, for forgery, came 
on for trial before the Municipal Court at Boston, early in October. 
The jury returned a verdict of guilty. His counsel filed a bill of ex- 
ceptions, and Mr. Miller was ordered to find new securities in the sum 
of $15,000 for his appearance. 





Notes on the Monen Market. 


New York, Ocroser 23, 1848. 


There is some little relief in the money market since the publication of our last 
No.; but the street rates for good paper are yet exorbitant. The price of sterling 
bills has come down to 8 a 8}, the latter being the quotation of the best drawers in 
Wall Street. Messrs. Corcoran and Riggs have, it is positively asserted in the daily 
journals, effected a sale of three millions of the new loan subscribed for by them. 
This had some effect upon foreign exchanges, and with other causes has tended to 
relieve the money market in some degree. 

It has been made known that the Secretary of the Treasury has, within the past 
month, advanced $800,000 of coin to holders of treasury notes—taking the notes at 
par, and the same amount to be returned to the parties within two months. This cir- 
‘cumstance is one of the strongest arguments against the Sub-Treasury. It is appa- 
rent that the government will, at times, accumulate more specie in its vaults than is 
required for the operations of the Treasury. Thus the government must frequently 
assume a position inimical to thc commercial interests of the country. Every dollar 
retained in the Sub-Treasury is so much withdrawn from circulation, and its utility 
for the time being destroyed. The government should foster instead of repressing 
trade; and in lieu of hoarding up the capital of the country for its own purposes, 
should allow it to have free circulation and contribute to the welfare of the whole. 

Boston.—The money market at Boston has been stringent for some weeks past. 
Several heavy failures have occurred, among which we regret to name that of Hen- 
shaw, Ward & Co., whose liabilities are stated at four hundred and twenty thousand 
dollars. The operations of the tariff of 1846 are now most severely felt by capitalists 
and manufacturers. The cotton mills of New England are reducing their stocks, 
finding that they cannot profitably compete with foreign capital where money is 
worth only three per cent. per annum; nor with European labour, which costs two- 
thirds of ours. The iron interests of Pennsylvania, likewise, are now suffering for 
want of protection. Cotemporaneously, we find our great staple, cotton, reduced 
fifty per cent. from its prices as compared with 1847. Thus the most important in- 
terests of the whole country are depressed. 

The exports of bread-stuffs to Europe afford a more cheering prospect to the agri- 
cultural portion of the community ; but the results of these shipments upon the coun- 
try at large are not favorable. A rise in grain abroad is sure to be accompanied by 
a fall in cotton at home. 

PuitapEtPx1a.—Money has been scarce for some weeks at Philadelphia, and sev- 
eral failures of houses of previously high standing have added to the screws upon the 
money market. Good bills are selling at 1; a 2 per cent. per month. Dividend day 
is at hand for nearly all the banks of Philadelphia. We refer our readers to our 
monthly quotations of stocks, by which it will be seen that the banks of Philadelphia 
maintain prices far above those of other cities. Their dividends are ordinarily‘larger 
than in any other city of the Union. 

Cuar.eston.—Exchange on New York is selling at 3 a 1 premium. 

New Orteans, October 14th.—Sterling bills 7 a9 premium. Francs 5. 13 a 5. 20. 
New York sight bills }a¢1 premium. The receipts of cotton thus far are 153,000 
bales against 87,000 bales for same period in 1847.—(Say from 1 September to 14 Oc- 
tober.) The banks of New Orleans have on hand in coin $7,600,000, and their cir- 
culation is $5,700,000. One-third of this coin is held by the Bank of Louisiana. 

















